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Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than ar 
other powder. 


It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemists, 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 
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I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I hay 
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DOMESTIC SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
V. 
)MFORTS OF A BATHROOM: ITs SANITARY CONSTRUCTION AND 
ARRANGEMENT (CONTINUED). 

HE next fixture of the bathroom, and 
in a certain sense the most important 
plumbing fixture in a house, is the 

While it may appear to 
be of doubtful convenience to have a 


water-closet. 


water-closet in such country houses as are not 
liberally supplied with water, especially if every 
drop of it must be raised to a tank by hand 
labor, there can be, on the other hand, no doubt 
that in the case of your proposed residence, 
which will have an abundant supply of water 
under pressure, a water-closet will prove to be 


far superior to earth or ash-closets, as it is in 
all respects the most complete apparatus for 
instant and thorough removal of waste discharges from the 
ly. 

In the choice of this fixture, however, more than anywhere else, 
i will need a safe, reliable and impartial guide, for the number 
various water-closet appliances manufactured is exceedingly 
at, and as laymen you will encounter considerable difficulty in 
king a choice. To state, first, a few of the leading requirements 
{a sanitary water-closet: Its material must be strong and durable, 
00th and non-corrosive, and, above all, non-absorbent. Its form 
uld be such as to have a minimum of fouling surface; it should 
ave no sharp angles, but, on the contrary, rounded corners; its 
ides should be nearly straight; its trap should preferably be above 
floor, s6 as to have the water-seal plainly visible; its basin 
should be so shaped as to hold water, because this helps in imme- 
iately deodorizing the deposits, and in preventing their adhering 
»the sides of the bowl. Its appearance should be neat and inof- 
nsive, and such as not to require the superfluous, costly and 
bjectionable carpentry work. As to its construction, this should 
simple and not liable to derangement; all unnecessary appen- 
ges should be avoided, and in particular it is well to have no 
vable machinery in the closet, such as tilting pans, hinged flap 
ves, gate valves, plungers, rods and chains, levers and cranks, 
Regarding the flushing of the water-closet, this should be 
rough and powerful, and such as to cleanse efficiently every 
t of the apparatus and its trap, at the same time the flush should 
arranged in such a manner as to be noiseless in operation, and 
as not to cause a waste of water. The flushing water should, 
ferably, be drawn from a flushing cistern, and not from the 

irect supply pipe. 
‘The above enumerated requirements are not wholly fulfilled by 
y of the so-called mechanical closets,—that is, such as use mov- 
'e machinery in the closet apparatus to discharge the contents 
of the bowl. Hence the pan-closet, the valve and the plunger- 
closets, cannot be recommended for use in a house which is to be 
provided with good sanitary drainage. The chief objection to their 
use, aside from their complication and liability to derangement, 
lies in the fact that they do not effect a complete removal of the 
facal matter. The pan-closet, although still popular with ignorant 
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architects and builders, is particularly faulty in this respect, as any 
one may easily ascertain who will take the trouble to investigate 
the inside walls of the container or receiver, which, after a few 
months’ use, are invariably found coated and fouled, giving rise 
to a dangerous and annoying decomposition of faecal matter within 
the house walls. Having elsewhere* discussed the faults of these 
closets at length, and seeing absolutely no reason for changing my 
views in the matter, | may be permitted to dismiss the subject with 
these few words, and in the following I desire to speak more in 
To 
such belong, more or less, all the varieties known as hopper-closets, 


detail of simpler and better sanitary water-closet apparatus. 


the distinctive feature of all of them being the absence of mechan- 
With them the 
discharge of the contents of the bowl is effected by a sudden and 
powerful flush from a special flushing cistern. We may further 
subdivide this class of closets by distinguishing between hoppers 


ical seals and mechanism in the closet proper. 


having no standing water in the bow] outside of what water is con- 
tained in the trap, and hoppers, the bowl of which is so shaped as 
to hold a more or less large volume of water. The former may be 
called ‘dry’ hoppers, the latter ‘improved’ hoppers.t 

“ Fig. 26 shows a dry, so-called short hopper, with trap above 
the floor, to distinguish it from the /ozg hopper, which is a similarly 


Fic. 26 


shaped conical vase, having its trap below the floor. The short 
hopper is preferable, because it has less fouling surface, and the 
water level in the trap is nearer to the seat. All dry hoppers lack 
the advantage of a broad surface of water to receive deposited 
matters, and hence due care must be had in shaping the bowl, so 
that the sides may not be soiled. Much depends upon the charac 
ter of the flush, and this, to be effective, should come down in a 
sudden dash through a large service pipe, enter the bowl at the 
top, and be thoroughly distributed and directed downward through 
a well-constructed flushing-rim. Dry hoppers with a spiral whirl- 
ing flush should never be used, as it is difficult to keep their sides 
free from matter adhering to them. It is well to apply to all dry 
hoppers a ‘preliminary’ flush sufficient to wet the sides of the 
bowl before use, and this, in the case of a servant’s closet, had 
best be arranged to be worked automatically by the depression of 
the seat. Due regard must also be had to the proper adjustment 
and construction of the seat, as a proper size and position of the 
hole in it will aid much in preventing the striking of the soil on the 
rear side of the hopper. With these precautions the dry hopper 
may answer the purpose where a cheap closet, free from hidden or 
inaccessible fouling spaces, is desired. It is obvious, however, 

* See “ House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing” 
and Sewerage of Dwellings.” 

t See J. Pickering Putnam, “ Sanitary Plumbing.” 


and “ Hints on the Drainage 
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that, to keep it thoroughly clean, it requires more water than the 
improved hoppers. I do not hesitate to pronounce a dry hopper, 
even if occasionally soiled from use, far superior to the pan, valve 
or plunger-closet. With proper attention to domestic cleanliness, 
it is easy to keep even an ill-Hlushed, dry hopper-closet free from 
offense by a daily scrubbing with soap and hot water, while with 
mechanical closets the soiling of inside corners and surfaces may 
go on for a long time waperce/ved, and hence no effort will be made 
to remedy the trouble. 

“There are many kinds of improved hoppers, and amongst those 
used recently in the best work may be mentioned the washout- 
closets. Fig. 27 represents this type of closet, as made in one 


piece of earthenware, 


and shaped so as to 
hold a shallow depth 
of water in the basin 
to remove and deod- 
orize the excrements, 
and sufficient volume 
of water in the trap 
below. The flush is 
derived froma special 
cistern, and may 
= enter the bowlat 

a point directly 

opposite the 
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trated in Fig. 29 


It is made in one single piece of white ear 
ware, of graceful form, and the bowl is so shaped that it fo 
deep water-seal trap, but the depth is confined to the rear p 
the closet, just where the water is most required. At the fro 
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else at the same end where the outlet is situated. 


Some of the closets have a bad spattering flush; in others the 
traps are inconvenient of access and out of sight; many of them 
have at the outlet, between the basin and the trap, a rather large 
and easily befouled surface, which is superfluous and objectionable. 
They all require a large volume of water, and have the same draw- 
back with the dry hoppers, of a rather inconvenient and disagree- 
able noisiness when being flushed. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
minor defects, they are vastly superior to the pan, valve or plunger 
type of closets. 

“Better than the washout-closets are those having the whole 
bowl so shaped as to form at once a trap against gases from the 
soil-pipe. Such closets are sometimes called washdown-closets, if 

the flushing stream is 
J driving everything out 


of the basin merely by 
the downward force 
of the pelting water. 
Fig. 28 shows a closet 


of similar design, in 
which, however, a jet- 
action serves to 
cleanse the trapand to 


remove the contents 
of the basin. 
awe This closet, one 
of the trap jet- 
closets, is the invention of William Smith, of San Francisco, and 
answers well all requirements of a superior sanitary closet. It is 
made in two pieces, the bowl being of earthenware and the body 
of the closet of cast iron, but it may also be had entirely of earthen- 
ware. The action of the jet and flush is apparent from the illus- 
tration. To work properly, this closet requires a flushing cistern 
placed at least eight feet above the closet, hence the closet is not 
adapted to places having low ceilings. It also consumes a large 
quantity of water, from four to five gallons at each flush, which 


fact may be a serious objection to its use in places where water 
is scarce. 


Fic. 28. 


“An ingenious and in all respects one of the best forms of im- 
proved hopper-closets in use, of which I have knowledge, is the 


closet outlet, or 
This may be 
located either at the rear, at the sides, or in front of the closet, and 
it is easy to distinguish thereby the closets of various makers. 
All of them have flushing-rim bowls, and a powerful and cleansing 
flushing stream, driving everything out of the basin into the closet 
trap. Here, however, more or less of the water remains, as the 
force of the flush is to a great extent lost in sweeping the basin. 


Dececo closet, invented by Col. George E. Waring, Jr. It is illus- | * See George E. Waring, Jr., “ How to Drain a House,” 


bowl is only covered by a shallow depth of water. I quot 
following from the inventor’s description of the construction 
operation of the closet : * 


In this closet I have tried to overcome the objections to the mecha 
or valve-closets, while retaining the very great advantages of a 
bowlful of water for the reception of deposits and for the suppre 
of odor. 

The closet has a seal about four inches deep, a depth of water of n 
seven inches, disposed in the most useful way, and a sufficient submer 
of the front part of the bowl. While it is possible, under strong sij 
age, to reduce the depth of its water considerably, it is not poss 
under any conditions that can occur in practice, to break its seal, 
rising limb being sufficiently large to give an adequate passage to a 
tinuous stream of air without removing the water to such a point : 
unseal the trap. It has the further advantage that its seal is in full \ 
and is always under control. When it seems to be right, it is right. 
The peculiar operation on which it depends for its discharge is di 
the use of an outlet weir below the floor, which ‘s the invention of 
Rogers Field, an English engineer. It is, in fact, a moditied Fic 
flush tank. 

The outer or discharging limb of the siphon reaches down into 
weir-chamber. The depth of seal is the distance from the surface of 

water in the bowl to the top of the intake, X, and this is regulated 

the height of the overflow point, O. The closet is supplied with w 

through an ordinary flushing-rim, connected with a service-box or cist 

overhead. ‘The cistern is operated by a pendent pull. 

When the pull is drawn down a copious supply of water flows int: 
parts of the bowl through the flushing-rim, washing it completely 
raising the level of its water rapidly. The surplus overflows at O fas 
than it can be discharged over the weir-top, T, without rising so hig! 
to close the opening at Y. This closure shuts off the air in the sip! 
from the air in the soil-pipe, with which it is ordinarily in communicati 
The water flowing through the long limb of the siphon in an irregt 
stream carries the air with it, and there is soon established a str 
siphon action, which continues until the water in the bowl, into whic 
strong stream continues to flow, descends below the top of the intake, 
Then air is admitted at this point, and the flow through the siphor 
checked. The discharge at T continuing, the water in the weir-cham| 
soon falls sufficiently to allow air to enter at Y and empty the siph: 
The water in that part of the siphon between X and O falls back a 
establishes an immediate hydraulic seal at the intake. The service-| 
is so arranged that after the main supply is stopped a small stream c 
tinues to be discharged into the bowl until it is filled to the height of t 

overflow point. 

In practice it uses at each operation over two and a half gallons 
water, which gives a thorough flushing to the soil-pipe and drain, wh 
it has the great advantage of sending a good part of its water into t! 
soil-pipe in advance of the foul matter, lubricating their passage throug 
the whole drainage system. Although this considerable volume of wat 
is essential te its complete efficiency, the closet may be emptied by pou 
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to it suddenly less than two quarts of water. <A large pail of slops 
nin as rapidly as possible fails to overflow it, and barrels of water 
be poured through it in succession as fast as the three-inch outlet 
scharge it. 

nother form of improved hopper-closet calls for a detailed de- 
tion, as it is of a superior construction, its design based upon 
| sanitary principles, and hence promises to give the very best 


! 
‘ 
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This is the ‘ Sanitas’ self-sealing water-closet, manu- 
ed by the ‘Sanitas’ Manufacturing Company of Boston. It 
strated in two sections and in plan in Fig. 30, 31 and 32. 


action. 


he closet is manufactured in white earthenware and resembles 
what in shape the short hopper, having only a bowl and a tiap 


Froné combined in one piece 


and no superfluous inte- 
rior surfaces, angles or 
to 
may adhere. The area 
of the of the 
bowl has been so shaped 
to present a large 
surface of standing water to receive 
and deodorize waste 


corners which soil 


bottom 


as 


matters, and 
the overflow point is raised much 
higher than usual in order to retain 
a deep body of water, and hence a 
in the bowl. It 
should be noted that the water is 


deep waterseal 


deepest at the rear of the closet, at 
the point where soil would be most 

liable to strike the sides. 
lhe top of the bowl is provided with a flushing rim into which 
lushing water enters in a novel manner. To avoid the usual 
y operation of the flush and also the frequent spattering, the 
ing water is conducted into a large body of water below the 
normal water level,as shown, 
from where it overflows into 
the flushing-rim and thence 
down the sides of the bowl. 
A part of the 
flushing water is 


— 10} 
directed, indepen- 
dently of the 
stream which 
the flush- 
ing-rim, to the 
bottom of the 
bowl, where it enters through 
a jet or nozzle arrangement, 
discharging with great force 
into the ascending leg of the 
closet trap. This removes 
part of the water from the 
trap and causes that which 
is in the bowl to sink into 
its neck, where it is more easily acted upon by the upper flush. 
Meanwhile the upper jet fills the passage leading to the flushing 


feeds 


© 
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rim and, overfowing, descends upon and drives out the waste 
matters which have descended into the neck. The lower jet is 
always covered by water from the upper flush, the construction 
and proportions being such as to ensure this result. 
jets are noiseless. 


Hence both 


“In ordinary trap jet closets no provision is made to ensure the 
covering of the jets and a loud roar is occasioned. ‘These closets, 
moreover, are emptied by siphonic action produced intentionally 
in the trap, and this emptying by siphonage adds to the jet roar a 
disagreeable 


‘gulping’ sound caused by the sudden inrush of air 


under the dips as the water escapes. Both of these causes of noise 
are avoided by the flushing principle of the *Sanitas’ closet, in 
which a trap vent nozzle is provided for the purpose of preventing 
the formation of a siphon by the supply of air. When entire noise- 
lessness is not needed and the law does not demand universal trap 
venting, this vent need not be connected. 

“The action of the *Sanitas’ closet is almost instantaneous, it 
being possible to flush it easily in one second and with less than a 
gallon and a half of water. 

“ Another peculiar feature of the flushing of this closet is the 
‘Sanitas’ water-closet supply pipe, in which all delay and noise oc- 
casioned by the water passing from the cistern down the service- 
pipe, when the pull is operated and the cistern valve is lifted, is 
avoided by constructing the supply pipe on the principle of an in- 
verted bottle, so that the water shall be hung in it below the cis- 
tern valve, as far down as the standing water in the bowl, simply 
by the pressure of the atmosphere. This supply pipe is, therefore, 
always full of water, the pipe being closed at the top by a cistern- 
valve and at the bottom sealed by the water in the cl set bowl. 
The flush is thus made to act instantaneously. The closet is self- 
sealing, for the moment the water in the trap is lowered toa certain 
point just above the dip of the trap, water follows from the upright 
supply pipe until the trap is refilled up to the overflow line. There 
is, thus, provision made for re-establishing a perfect deep water- 
seal if the latter should be lost by evaporation or even by siphonage. 
The latter case will but rarely occur, as the trap has more than 
the ordinary depth of seal. Evaporation, on the contrary, is con- 
stantly going on in houses closed during the summer months, 
and it is here where the advantage of the self-sealing closet and 
the ‘ Sanitas’ water-closet supply become most apparent. Finally, 
as every part of the closet bowl and trap is readily accessible 
and at all times open to inspection, it ig easy to remove, by a 
sponge or otherwise, all water from the closet in houses to be left 
unoccupied during the winter, in which plumbing work is most 
exposed to freezing. 

“| have described and illustrated a few of the best modern water- 
closets at great length, because it is amongst these that I shall 
recommend you to choose the fixtures required in your new resi- 


dence. As already stated, in speaking of servants’ water-closets, 
the arrangement of the fixture is of much importance. Simplicity 
as regards the arrangements and accessibility as regards the fix- 
ture and its surroundings are the great desiderata. To accomplish 


| both I advise you to put up as little woodwork about the fixture as 


possible. All that is required is a well-made hardwood seat, with- 
out cover nor riser, resting on cleats, fastened to the side walls, or 
supported on nickel-plated or bronzed iron legs. If the closet is 


not in use the seat may be turned entirely out of the way, leaving 
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the fixture exposed and to be readily cleansed. Sometimes a por- 
celain drip tray is fitted up with the seat to prevent spillage. While 
I consider it an unnecessary appendage to a well-set water-closet, 


I can see no sufficient reason against using it, provided it is fitted 
up as advised above and as shown in Fig. 33, with a minimum of 
carpentry work. Regarding the floor and walls, these look neatest 
if finished with plain white glazed tiles, and this arrangement I can 
especially recommend to you. Where economical reasons do not 
allow the expenditure required for tiling, a slab of slate or marble 
forms a good floor, and, in the simplest kind of work, a narrow, 
well jointed hardwood tloor answers all purposes. 

“It is usual, in most households, to set a cheap water-closet for 
the servants’ use, but I caution you against such a penny-wise 
policy. The servants’ closet, in particular, should be the best sani- 
tary apparatus obtainable, and a basin holding a large volume of 
standing water would appear to be especially desirable for use in 
the servants’ department. Hence I recommend you to use for the 
servants, as well as for your own bath-room, one of the ¢wproved 
hoppers described above. 

“As to the guests’ water-closet, this will also take, in your resi- 
dence, the place of a fixture to receive and discharge the slops from 
bed-rooms. The open arrangement of the closet will permit its 
free use asa slophopper, and the short hopper closet would, in this 
case, be preferable as avoiding by the greater distance of the stand- 
ing water from the seat, a spattering at each discharge of a pail or 
slop jar. It will, of course, be necessary to instruct the servants 
to flush the hopper after each use. But the occasional use of this 
fixture, as a water-closet, will assist in preventing its sides from 
becoming befouled and emitting bad odors. I do not desire to be 
understood as being opposed to slophoppers in every case. I con- 
sider them a necessity in club-houses, hotels, or large boarding 
houses, and in private residences wherever the water-closets used 
are still of the objectionable pan, valve or plunger type. None of 
these should ever be used for the pouring out of slops, as their 
overflow passages are necessarily rendered filthy from such use. 
But in all private residences, fitted up with freely exposed improved 
water-closets, having no mechanical obstructions, and presenting a 
large and free water way into the drain, a slop-sink or hopper is 
entirely superfluous. 


* The same is true of another fixture, frequently found in larger 
houses, namely, the urinal. This fixture is a necessary one for 
hotels, railroad depots, club-houses, places of amusement, and 
where used must be flushed with an abundance of water, in the most 
thorough manner, but it is difficult to see why it should be used at 


FiG. 35. 

all in houses, with modern closet apparatus, fitted up ina free and 
open manner, with a seat which may be readily turned out of the 
way. Hence you will not have need for a urinal in your first floor 
toilet-room, the improved hopper-closet answering this purpose 
perfectly, if its seat is so arranged as to be easily turned out of 
the way. 

“Inasmuch as your bath-room is readily accessible from the hall. 
1 advise you against an unnecessary multiplication of plumbing 
fixtures by setting a guest’s bathtub in the dressing-room adjoining 
the guest’s chamber. But, in case you desire to have the fixture, 
remember that it will not be in constant use, that, therefore. evapo- 
ration may soon, especially in summer time, destroy the seal of the 
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water-trap, and that you should arrange its waste pipe ina s 
manner to the waste of the refrigerator (See Fig. 7); that is 
a seal-retaining trap without vent-pipe, and with a roundway 
handle stop-cock, placed in a readily accessible position, 
should be shut off whenever the guest chamber is not occ: 
To prevent an overflow in the tub, both hot and cold water 
should also be fitted with stop-cocks near the tub, which sho 
closed whenever the waste pipe is closed. 

* As to the seat-tub or foot-bath and the child’s bath in th 
sery, select either all earthenware or tinned and planished c 
tubs, of a shape as shown in the illustrations, and have them 
up similarly to the bath-tub, with a standing waste placed in ar 
of the tub in place of the chain and plug and concealed ove 
channel. (See Figs. 34 and 35.) 

“In conclusion, as regards the general arrangement of you 
room and toilet-room, have your floor and walls, as much as 
sible, damp proof. No more elegant finish could be devised 


bath-room than encaustic white tiles, conspicuous for their bri 
appearance, superior cleanliness and purity. Some object 
tiled floor, claiming that it causes a feeling of chilliness to the | 
of the bather, and also because it is rather too smooth and slipp 
but this can easily be obviated by having rugs in the room. 1 
arrangement of an open fire-place will also help in preventing < 
sensation of chilliness. Hard wood floors, tightly jointed and w 
soaked with hot linseed oil are unobjectionable, and sometime 
combination of a hard wood floor and tiling may be used with g« 
success. Terrazzo floors are occasionally used, or plain asph 
or cement floors, which, however, are not inviting in appearan 
As to the walls, these should preferably be rendered water-p1 
and protected against splashing by tiling to the ordinary hei 
of the wainscoting. Cheaper means of protection are an oilcl 
covering, or a smoothly polished cement rendering, or leat! 
wall papers. 

“Having a damp-proof floor and an open arrangement of 
plumbing fixtures, which will readily disclose the slightest leak 
is not necessary, unless the ceiling underneath should be expt 


sively decorated, painted or frescoed, to use the usual unsigh: 


lead safes, nor the drip pipes from these, which only complica ¢ 


the arrangement of the plumbing work. It will not be necessa 
for me to speak about the ventilation of the bath-room, for t! 
subject will be discussed in a future chapter. 


—William Paul Gerhai 
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HOUSE DECORATION. 


DECORATING AND FURNISHING A COUNTRY YTITAGE, 


T was only a few weeks after our last 
that Mrs. 
Cramer and I were invited to spend 


conversation Agatha, 


the day in the country to visit an 


elder sister of the former. Mrs. 
Damon was still a fresh, young 


woman, though she had been for 
several years a happy wife and the 
proud mother of two little girls, 
perfect pictures of health and 
strength. Mr. Damon was neither 
very brilliant nor very successful 
in business,—all men cannot be,— 
but he was “good as gold,” and 
completely devoted to his family. 
Mrs. Damon was obliged to live 


within a small income, yet she had 
too much refinement; intelligence 
sense to repine or to make pretences, while she was, at 


rd 


ime time, determined that good taste should rule supreme. 

» her sister Agatha, she was capable of finding satisfaction in 
things and of making the most of a little. Whatever un- 
Like many 

r, she exercised a self-discipline which made her greater 

he that taketh a city. 


d desires she may have felt, no one knew. 


hostess met us on the porch, fresh asa lily in her simple 
dress, and led the way to the parlor which served as a sit- 
om the year round. On entering, Alice Cramer uttered an 
vation of delight and surprise. The room was oblong, or 
. there were two rooms connected by an arch, the one facing 
containing a large, square bay-window. Here was evidently 
ithering place in the winter, when sunshine was needed, while 
Both 
The walls were rather low, and 
oted from floor to ceiling with selected white pine, tongued 


ooved, and then varnished unstained. 


th parlor was used for the same purpose in summer. 


ished and furnished alike. 


The base-board, chair 
icture mouldings, as well as the window frames, were made 
tternut, withont even a beading to mar its plainness. This 
vood, slightly stained and then varnished, made a handsome 
ist with the pine, and gave the key-note of color to the entire 
ment, even to the ceiling, which was divided into irregular 
s by strips of butternut, the panels themselves being covered 
[yammar varnish several shades lighter than the side walls. 
ng at the base-board, the walls uneven 
ces, with conventional vines, heavy at the base and grad- 
growing smaller till they terminated at the picture mould- 
passing under the chair moulding, which apparently held 
down, 


were covered, at 


They were the wild-rose and the wood-bine,—the Vir- 
creeper,—with its tufts of leaves and clusters of berries, all 
y conventionalized, and repeating the wood or butternut tint 
trimming. There were full-blown flowers, leaves of various 
leaflets and hints of buds, and no two vines were arranged 
from bottom to top, making a variety in unity. The floor had 
der of butternut and pine in narrow strips, and the large center 
vas woven of two shades merely, snuff-color on a ground of 
he former predominating in its border. 
e furniture, simple in design, but excellent in construction, 
covered with a kind of woolen cretonne which reproduced the 
of wall and rug.—a vine of snuff-color on the ground of tan. 
e€ was a broad, long, bamboo lounge, with one end raised, 
ere my husband takes his nap when he wishes,” said Mrs. 
10n; a wicker easy chair which the children called “ Mother's 
r,” and a larger one for father, and four more of different styles 
le the little rocker where the house-mother sat to sew or 
, and the little cane-seat chairs for the children. 
Che curious thing about the cottage,” said Agatha, “is the 
All the woodwork is finished with varnish. 
es says that, while it costs very little more than paint, time 


‘makes it richer and handsomer, like antique furniture.” 


\nd there is nothing too good to use,” explained the little 
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hostess, her cheeks flushed with happiness at the appreciation of her 
guests. “ You see behind the door my sewing machine, with its cover 
to match the furniture, and these low, broad seats in the bay-window, 
one each side,—these I also covered myself, with the same stuff.” 

“ And can you guess what they are?” asked Agatha. “They are 
only shoe-boxes with the tops stuffed and held by hinges, so as to 
serve for the girls’ playthings,” and she threw them open, showing 
the toys and dolls of her nieces, neatly arranged. 

‘But how did you manage with your parlor decorations, here in 
the country?” I asked, after I had exchanged 
opinions upon the artistic feeling exhibited in everything. 


Mrs. Cramer and 


“Well, I told james that if he would act as a check upon the ex- 
I did 
not want a cheap, gaudy, flimsy-looking room, nor one just like my 


pense, I would furnish the decorative art for our cottage. 


neighbors. So we calculated the cost and fond that by buying 
the lumber by the car-load our wood wainscoting would amount to 
but little more than plaster and paper, while it would be far more 
durable.” 

* And so much prettier,” exclaimed Alice Cramer. “1 
like the effect even ina city. 
patterns ?” 


should 
But where did you get your stencil 


‘I made them myself, out of stencil paper, and our country 


painter easily stenciled them over the varnished wall. That frieze 
was the most work,” pointing to interlacing and broken rings in 
wood color above the picture mouldit * The trouble was to have 


1g. 
them broken and irregular, as you see. 
however.” 


He finally caught my wish, 


* How do you keep the varnish clean?” I demanded. 
the sun would turn it white and crack it?” 


“T thought 
* Wherever the sun can touch the wood-work, an “ outside var- 
nish” is used, otherwise it would crackle. To keep it clean I have 


itrnbbed about once a month with a mixture of crude oil and tur- 


pentine, equal parts of each. It is applied with cotton waste and 
then rubbed gently.” 

“ And the rug, where did you find anything so perfectly in keep 
ing ?” 

“To tell the truth,” was her laughing reply, “I first fixed upon 
the colors of the room and then selected this rug. My stencil de- 
signs are faintly suggested by the rug border, you perceive. | 
found it at Sloane’s; in New York it 
carpeting, and is a variety of the Morris or Worcester rug, manu- 


is called the Kensington art 
It comes in two colors, or in two shades 
My 
Agatha admits 


tactured by themselves. 
of the same color, and is to be had at $1.25 per square yard. 
largest rug measures three yards by four. Even 
it is a good hit of color, though it takes something richer to suit 
her ladyship.” 

“It doesn’t look so cheap as I thought it would,” that extrava- 
gant young person admitted, “but I would wait till I could have 
something better.” 

* And never enjoy your gorgeousness half as much as your sister 
But the 
subject of my rebuke, sitting in the easiest chair, in the coolest 


does her exquisite home,” I retorted rather indignantly. 


spot, only negligently fanned herself and gave me a most provoking 
smile as her only reply. 

“And these pretty tables, one larger than the other, where did 
you get them?” continued Mrs. Cramer, who was examining every- 
thing on the ground of having a new house of her own to furnish. 

“They were made by our carpenter,” Mrs. Damon willingly ex- 
plained. “The wood is the heart of ash, selected by my husband, 
and matches the color of the pine sufficiently well. 
tern so as to have the proportions correct. 


I drew a pat- 
The legs were turned 
by a lathe; the frames were then put together and the square tops at- 
tached. This shelf, smaller than the top and fifteen inches below, 
is fastened to the legs by screws so as to furnish a place for books 
and magazines. And here I sit and work evenings while James 
reads to me after the children are asleep,” bringing forward an 
oval-topped work-table covered with brown felt, with hanging 
pockets or bags of the same material in a row around the edge. 
“ You see these oval pockets have pasteboard bottoms and are large 
enough to hold my work, buttons and pieces. The écrz trimming 
of felt is in keeping with the room. The bamboo screen, with its 
sumac and woodbine, is some of my decoration.” 

“And you get your warm color from your window drapery of 
Roman ochre or butternut, and deep wine color,” I broke in, “ which 
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you can draw half across the windows when the day is cool. And 
even your fortiére rods and rings are of butternut. 
your room is an objective poem !” 

Here Agatha rose indolently, with the remark, “ But you haven’t 
seen the best part of sister’s cottage,” at the same time throwing 
open a door at one side of the back parlor, leading upon a small 
enclosed piazza the length of the room and not more than six feet 
wide. And what a lovely spot it was ! 


Mrs. Damon, 


Through interlacing vines of the ivy and daphne the sunshine 
sifted tremulously through the glass of the small conservatory, 
made by sashes which were half shoved apart to admit the summer 
breezes. These vines, growing in large pots upon the floor, anda 
few pendulous begonias and blooming oxalis, were all that were 
left from the bedding plants in front of the bay-window. But there 
was something more rare,—a miniature rockery and thicket, grow- 
ing against the wall of the house, which was itself covered by vines: 
mossy twigs, lichens, hanging moss, and, in one corner, a fernery; 
growing in a cool, shaded dell. The maiden hair and its larger 
sisters here nodded over a little pool of water which dripped lazily 
over a dam of pebbles into another pool, and then disappeared 
under a bank covered with wintergreen and checkerberry. A por- 
tion of this, reaching from the door to nearly the farther extremity 
of the conservatory and about two feet wide, was separated from 
the other part by a wire screen reaching from the ceiling to the 
rockery. Herea dozen canaries made their home, flying from twig 
to twig, nesting, rearing their broods or twittering and singing in 
charming rivalry. It wasa bit of nature clinging to the cottage 
walls to make a ceaseless source of interest and pleasure. 

“Four years ago,” said Mrs. Damon, “when Minnie was a baby, 
I was hardly able to leave the house all winter, between poor help 
in the kitchen and the care of my little ones. 


Oh, how I longed for 
summer and the green fields! 


James, who watches every desire 
and gratifies it whenever he can, suggested the turning of the piazza 
into a winter garden. You see it was on the south side of the 
house at the end of the hall and the dining-room, which is right 
across from the parlor. He had it enclosed with brick from the 
ground to the sashes, then had a zine trough made the right size 
and depth to hold sufficient dirt for the roots of plants. One end 
is a little lower than the other, and here the drainage escapes into 
a pail not only painted green, but concealed by vines which make 
a graceful curtain over the edge of my garden.” 

“ And where is the water supply for your tiny brook and pool?” 
I inquired. 

* You would never guess, would you? Here in the farther cor 
ner is a high tank, also painted green and concealed further by 
vines drooping from side-brackets and by pebbles and mosses piled 
high in front. Under this broad-leaved plant is the faucet, turned 
just enough to allow a drop at a time. 


By it the water is kept suf- 
ficiently fresh. 


The shallow pans which form the pool and brook, 
are so arranged as to be hid from sight. How is the reservoi: 
filled? Well, that is the work of a few moments for James, before 
breakfast. This opening at the top and a large funnel make it an 
easy matter.” 

“T never saw anything so ingenious and pretty. 
summer and a forest all the year.” 

* Don’t give me the credit of it. 


Here you have 


A friend of ours, a literary lady 
in Mott Haven, has one from which this is partly copied. Her’s is 
supplied with water from the Croton pipes, a luxury which we in 
the country do not have. You sée this little hemlock? It is over 
three years old, and the children daily watch its growth; in fact, 
Jessie, our eldest girl, takes nearly all the care of the conservatory, 
feeds the birds and learns the lesson of care and responsibility for 
birds and plants, which adds so much interest to life. We think 
the influence of such training upon our children is above all price.” 

“ But how do you warm the conservatory ?” 

“The doors opening from parlor and sitting-room are constantly 
open in winter, and when the temperature is too low we also use a 
kerosene stove with a large drum fora heater. I do not intend to 
have any delicate plants; there are enough hardy growers to give 
us a world of bloom. I have never had anything killed by frost. 
The windows are protected by blinds, and in very cold nights I put 
paper between them and the glass.” 

After discussing the conservatory, we were invited out to lunch. 
The simple meal,—thin slices of bread, buttered and rolled and ar- 
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ranged oa a plate fringed with the glowing flowers and decor 
leaves of the nasturtium; cocoa, served in cups painted b 
busy hand of Mrs. Damon; light, fresh sponge cake and a deli: 
omelette souftlé.—all exhibited the practised hand of the cay 
housewife. It showed, also, a head full of good common s 
which has been rightly called the most uncommon possessii 
the world,—that is, our hostess had learned just the golden n 
she knew just how much todoand whento stop. The chil 
took lunch with us, and little Jessie served the fresh berries 
cream with the gravity of incipient womanhood. 

The dining-room was dainty and unique, like the other r 
The walls, wainscoted to the chair-railing with varnished pine, 
hung with paper in delicate green and brown. But the 
woman's touch was visible above the picture moulding.  ( 
ground of light brown cartridge paper, she had painted con 
tionalized branches of a deeper brown fora frieze. Somet 
they disappeared at the ceiling and new ones appeared farthe 
From them sprang conventionalized fruit, interspersed with 
soms and leaves,——peaches, pears, cherries and apples, one kit 
each side of the room. 

* Don’taccuse me of neglecting my family to decorate my roo 
was her rejoinder to our remarks upon the hand painting. 
wear my own dresses plainer and put fewer tucks and ruffles | 
my children’s clothing, I can use my time to give permanent p! 
ure tous all. You know it takes little technical skill to paint 
fruit, after partly borrowing the arrangement from pictures in ; 
cultural papers, catalogues and even from picture labels on 
cans. I painted astrip ata time and pasted it to the wall, 
waited for time to finish another.” 

* And Agatha helped you?” Mrs. Cramer suggested. 

* Not I,” replied her serene highness, * except with criticisms 
calculations as to how much it would cost to hire an artist to dk 
ate the frieze. I must say that Sis has succeeded better thi 
expected.” 

We afterward visited the chambers and admired the thrift 
artistic spirit displayed on every hand. Her own room had 
fern as the wotif, the paper being a delicate group on a soft g 
ground. They appeared in the frieze, in the border of her 
curtains, in the pattern upon the central rug on the matting-cov 
floor, and upon the chimney-piece,—not stiff ferns with one s! 
of green, but of all sizes and hues, from the delicate unrolling fi 
to the faded yellow and deep brown which autumn’s breath t1 
forms so marvelously. It was all a woodland poem, writ by 
woman whose eye was true to every form and tint of nature. 


“You think it would be cool for winter?” said she. Remem 
how easy it is to hang up bits of | 


or flame colored India silk. 


wright color, a scarf of terra-c: 
Even then I have outlined in k 
sington stitch my favorite design of fern upon one corner: the 
throw a breadth of the same warm coloring aslant over the toy 
my curtain, where the sun makes of it a glory and beauty all 

day. But I put them away in summer, and fancy the cool bre 
of the woods comes through these delicate fronds.” 

Another room was finished in chestnut wood, and the decorat 
was chestnut burs, half open, with a few chestnut blossoms pain 
here and there upon the frieze. “* These blossoms and burs, as 
as the ferns in my room,” she explained, “I painted at odd 1 
ments when the spirit of decoration was on me. But, in fact 
haven't spent a quarter of the time in such work that most of 
neighbors spend in cutting up old calico and then sewing the pie 
together to make patch-work quilts. I make mine of one kind 
the middle and one in the border, instead of blazing wheels < 
setting suns and all the abominations that women sew together a 
send to country fairs to compete for premiums. Such things 
will not do; whatever is really a help to the taste of my girls o1 
pleasure to my husband and friends,—that is my work.” 

The little woman spoke with so much feeling that even Aga 
looked at her with sympathy and, drawing near, patted her sis 
upon the shoulder. ‘“ You are a good girl, Sis. 
as good and quite as reasonable.” 


4 


I wish I were h 
And our stately princess ne\ 
looked so lovely as in showing this genuine bit of feeling. 

But I have not begun to describe the pleasant, airy rooms 1 
stairs. Mrs. Damon’s own bed had a counterpane so curious as 
win our admiration, yet it consisted only of fine, unbleached mus! 
with an edge of ferns in old-fashioned “ splatter-work,” and a center 
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of the same. There were also ferns on the toilet articles, 
we agreed that the name of the cottage ought to be “ The 
ry,” in honor of the predilections of its presiding deity. 
chestnut room had many little articles in reproduction of 
nut, and there was a cherry room to match, both being 
ated in character, and yet an elegant simplicity ruled over 
rhe curtains were of cheese cloth or dotted muslin; the fur- 
e of chestnut or cherry, made substantial, but plain, and the 
s generally old-fashioned, but painted to match the wood, or 
ympeiian red. “ They are either the gifts of my Aunt Sally, or 
trom James’ old homestead,” explained Mrs. Damon, “and we 
their homely associations. A cushion covered with cretonne 
. ribbon bow at one corner of the back, changes it into a mod- 
hair. But did you notice my parlor sofa?” 
Ve saw it wasa handsome but odd piece, which I, at least, 
xht was fresh from some Broadway shop,” replied Mrs. Cramer. 
he conception we did, indeed, steal from Broadway, but 
sand I wrought it out. We saw the original at Herts’, and 
red it greatly,” said she, leading the way back to the parlor. 
ou see it is shaped like an ironing-table without a revolving 
like an old settle. It has the same plain, sloping back, so 
to lean against, the same front, reaching to the floor, and the 
straight sides, each made out of one board, and hollowed at 
rms. 
jtian tapestry in crimson and écru, but our woolen cretonne 


That we saw at Herts’ was covered with imported 
just as well. Like the original, the frame nowhere shows, so 
s an easy matter for me to stuff and cover it myself, finishing 
large brass-headed nails. These two chairs, one larger than 
ther, are made in the same way, and every one thinks them 
as they are odd.” 
\nd I do believe that James and Sis are really more proud of 
handiwork than they would be of the finest furniture that 


| be bought!” exclaimed Agatha. “It is well to be easily 


sed.” 
t is well to have artistic taste and practicality enough 
I should like to see you, Madamoiselle 


to work 
our own conceptions! 
tha, doing just what your sister is, and I shall before many 
s,” I retorted ina spirit of prophecy. Whereat that person 
shrugged her fair shoulders and smiled askance. 

ne more visit we made the children’s play-room. It was a 
y chamber, with but little except chairs, tables and playthings. 
r the entrance was painted in German text, 


Love One Another. 

I do not allow my girls to stay in the room if they quarrel or 
behaved badly,” said the mother, “for my first lesson is of 
and _ self-control. this 

n, and they respect my training so well that they banish them- 


If they fail, they are banished from 


ves when they have done wrong. Minnie, the youngest, the 
er day, came running to me and threw herself into my arms in 
‘What is the ‘Oh! 
nma, dear, I’m angry with Jessie,and I know | 
‘Then stay here in mamma's 


ission of tears. matter, child?’ I asked. 


am more to 
me than she is,’ was her reply. 
till you conquer the naughty spirit,’ I said, as I held her to my 
irt. I am not ashamed to say I cried in sympathy with the 
iggle going on in the little proud, rebellious heart. She con- 
red, slid from my arms, went to Jessie and told her she was 
| right now,’ and together they went to play again.” 
Chere was nothing unusual in the room, but a kind of progressive 
lo, which was going on, and will be for some time. Pictures, 
ored or engraved, mottoes, texts, epigrammatic sentences, easy 
uugh to be understood by the little folk, photographs of noble 
n and women detached from their mountings, scenes from odd 
mbers of the Century or Harper, and even initial letters from 
0D HOUSEKEEPING,—all these were pasted under the chair- 
ling and then varnished. Only a portion of one side was finished, 
ta box of clippings was ready to select from and arrange. 
* You ought to see the funny family counsel that is held before 
iything new goes on that dado,” laughed Agatha. “It is weighed 
d discussed, something as I suppose a proposed law is before it 
voted upon in Congress. And then ail go up solemnly, in a row, 
hile papa pastes on whatever passes muster in just the right 
lace. It is good as a comedy.” 
“Well, if they are not arranged with care they would make a 
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mussy-looking place, that is evident,” remarked Mrs. Cramer. 
* You will soon have a room which will be of interest to grown, as 
well as ungrown children. I want to see it five or ten years from 
now. 

By this time we were joined by Mrs. Seymour, a married sister 
of Mr. James Damon, their nearest summer neighbor. Her cot- 
tage, with its broad piazzas and high tower, was only at a few rods’ 
distance, and thither we were all invited to spend an hour before 
returning to town. Here we should see how Mrs. Seymour fur- 
nished a country house to be occupied for four fine summer 
months only. 

Before going, however, we received and accepted an invitation 
from Mrs. Damon to visit her again, at no distant date, there to go 
Her 


as far as possible, from the vegetables, 


through the ceremony of naming her cottage * The Fernery.” 
refreshments were to be, 
fruits, milk and eggs which were produced on her little place. 
That noteworthy occasion | shall describe another day. 


—Hester M. Poole. 
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IT IS SAID, 
Bur we Know nor How Truty, 

That rats hate chloride of lime and avoid places where it is ex- 
posed. 

That bathing the face and neck in cold water will often check 
bleeding at the nose. 

That wooden and iron ware may be sweetened by scalding with 
water in which hay has been boiled. 

That in washing new calico, especially black, if it is first soaked 
in salt and water, it’s fading may be prevented. 

That the widespread belief that ivy trained against the walls of a 
dwelling house, is productive of dampness, is a fallacy. 

That hay water is a great sweetener of tin, wooden and iron ware. 
Boil a handful of sweet hay in water and put in the vessel when hot. 

That silver spoons, that have become discolored from contact 
with cooked eggs, may be easily brightened by rubbing with com- 
mon salt. 

That a piece of zinc placed on the coals of a hot stove will clean 
out the stove-pipe. The vapor produced carries off the soot like 
chemical decomposition. 

That 


berry will color it pink, and the grated rind of an orange, strained 


lemon juice will whiten frosting, while cranberry or straw- 


through a cloth, will color it yellow. 

That a silk dress or cloak put away with dust in the pleats or 
folds is never so easily removed as at first; shake the garments 
well, then rub lightly with a piece of flannel. 

That when flies congregate on the upper panes of a window, 
raise the lower sash a couple of inches, and with a cloth drive the 
insects down through the space between the sashes. 
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FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 


Beautiful summer! why hast thou left us? 


Hlow we have loved thee we never can tell; 
Vainly we've clung to thy vanishing garments 
Followed thy footsteps by mountain and dell. 


“Gone!” moans the voice of the brook to its pebbles, 
* She, the warm-hearted, who played with us here.” 
“Gone!” pipe the birds as they start on their journey, 


“Gone!” cry the voices of autumn winds drear. 


Listless the leaves flutter down from the branches, 
Scattered and few are the wild flowers left ; 

Nature puts off her fair dress and adornments, 
Sitting like one of her lovers bereft. 


Wilt thou return to us, beautiful summer, 
Bringing thy treasures as fair as before, 

Trailing thy garments all beaded with dewdrops, 
Scattering flowers and fruits as of yore? 


Nay! thou art gone to that uttermost distance, 
Where our best treasures are buried alway. 
Farewell! farewell to thee, beautiful summer! 
How we have loved thee we never can say! 


—Lillian Grey. 
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READING, 


AND How To REGULATE IT IN THE Homer. 


HEARD not long ago, an incident as 
amusing as it is significant. A col- 
ored man, the pastor of a flourishing 
church, was talking with one of his 
elders, a popular barber. “ How is 
your family getting on, Samuel,” 
said he. “O, fus’ rate, fus’ rate,” 
responded the barber gleefully; 
“the chillen’s all well and peart ; and 
my eldest gal, she’s gwine to make 
a fine woman and no mistake; she 
a’nt but thirteen, and she reads, 
reads, reads, all day long, won't do 
nuthin’ but read; she’s got a real 
love o’ l’arnin.” 

The pastor, being an intelligent and thoughtful ‘man, inquired 
what the girl was reading with such ardor. 

“Well, I’se well sitiwated about that” responded her proud 
parent, “ye know I have to keep lots 0’ papers for my customers 
at the shop and | bun'les ‘em all up and carries ‘em home to Sally 
every Saturday night.” The “‘ lots 0’ papers 


proved upon inves- 
tigation to contain several of the stamp of the Police Gazette and 


not one which a wise father would be willing to have a young girl 
read from beginning to end! “ That was more than two years 


ago;” said the pastor, who himself related to me these facts. * I 
persuaded that man to stop taking home those papers, to sub- 
scribe to two good religious weeklies and to buy some good books. 
I do not know whether the harm done to the girl can ever be an- 
done, but the four other children, all with bright, active minds, are 
growing up with a taste for good reading that would put to shame 
many a white man’s family.” 

My friends, does not this little tale carry with it a rather humil- 
iating moral? Are you, after all, so far removed from the plane 
of the colored barber that you do not feel a sense of complacent 
satisfaction when your dear Louise or Adolphus “ reads, reads, 
reads all day long and won't do nuthin’ but read,” quite undis- 
turbed by your pastor’s troublesome inquiry, as to waz the child 
is readin 


g? In many a cultivated home, parents are to-day answer- 
ing with a smiling “yes, indeed,” the query: “Is your child fond 
of reading?” realizing not at all that the fact they are stating 
should flash in their eyes like a red danger signal, before a train 
which may be rushing to destruction. Let me beseech you to 
heed the signal and to stop the train till you can find a res- 
ponse to three more questions, fully as vital to the true welfare 
of your children as the one you so glibly answer us: 1. What 
are they reading? 2. Why are they reading? 3. //ow are they 
reading ? 

Much is said and written nowadays in answer to 


the first of 
these questions. 


The peril to character and conduct introduced 
into our homes in the form of trashy, worthless and baneful litera 
ture; the smuggled novel of a low type: the blood-and-thunder 
story of adventure; the whole powder magazine of books well 
adapted to set souls on fire, being themselves “set on fire of hell,” 
of all these our ablest writers have warned us again and again, 
and can not warn us too often; but it seems to me “the ounce of 
prevention,” which may render harmless all this explosive stuff, 
has not been clearly enough pointed out. To fathers and mothers 
who are earnestly seeking light upon this subject, I would say a 
few plain practical words: When you first notice your little boy 
* picking up” a book or paper to amuse himself with, let him read 
a while and then ask him if he likes to read it. 
the affirmative, ask him w/y he likes to read it. He may Say it is 
funny, or curious, or interesting or exciting; give good heed to 
the impulse that drives him to his book, for in that impulse lies a 
determining power over his whole future life. That impulse it is 
your part to restrain, to guide, to modify and to mould. 

Let him once come to feel that from every book he reads he 
must get something worth having and worth keeping, and reading 
will not be to him the mere, I had almost said flippant, pastime of 
an idle hour that it is with an alarming number of so-called intel- 
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ligent people. They sip from their books as they sip from th 
wine-glasses, partly for “ the fleeting pleasure at the goblet’s ri 
and partly for a subtle undefined sense of their relation that : 
draught affords. But for thought nourishment that shall ¢ 
tribute strength to mental nerve and muscle, they neither seek 1 
care. Over your family book-case then beside the legend: “ Ta 
heed what ye read,” write this: “ Take heed why ye read,” a 
leave abundant space for yet another inscription: “ Take h: 
how ye read.” 

If you would know to what extent you have failed to “think 
these things,” when the curtains are drawn this evening and y: 
family circle gathered around the evening lamp, choose an int 
where 
years from twelve to sixteen) to read aloud to the family. If 1 
very idea is distasteful, you may be sure that he or she has forn 
bad reading habits, habits of skipping * dull-looking ” paragrap 
sliding over uncomprehended words 


esting book of travels, and ask your son or daughter (any 


and phases, dashing p 
foreign quotations and historical allusions, and reading by 
eye alone what the tongue could not pronounce correctly 
the ear. 

Do not take my word for this. Try it. Calla halt for corr 
and smooth pronunciation, for just emphasis, for clear renderi 
of the thought of the writer; pause for a little excursion here 
there into the realms of the big atlas and of Webster's dictiona 
See that all is understood, and, should a fine passage occur, ha 


lly its literary flavor and to impress its for 


it re-read to taste fu 


upon the plastic minds and memories of reader and hearers. 
Now, honestly, would not one book, one good book, read in t] 


way be worth ten, twenty, a hundred read in the heedless, headlo 
1] 


fashion, which, if I mistake not, you will find your children thi: 


is the only agreeable way te read? Is it not worth an effort to 
troduce such reading habits into the family? In no way can tl 
be so well done, as by this practice of loud reading, now by on 


now by another member of the family circle, interspersed wit 


free conversation not only upon the book read but upon the sul 


ject of reading, its pleasures, its uses, its value. 

Occasionally instead of reading aloud havea report from ea 
of the children, of the last book read by him or her outside of t] 
family reading. Encourage your boy to describe as fully as po 
sible, the book in which he took the greatest delight. If he cann 
reproduce enough of it to interest you and his brothers and siste! 
he has been reading to little purpose. 

If your girl reads (and loves to read ) poetry, let her tell 
plain prose all about Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Carleton’s Farm Ballads. 


you | 

or Wi 

Pursuing such a course as this, an 

giving kindly suggestion and direction, you will soon have the sa 


isfaction of feeling that you, at least, know what, why, and hov 


your children are reading. 


Caroline M. Harri 
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MARIGOLDS 
When poppies blaze with scarlet 
In tl ls of tasseled ma 
And the cornfiower shows its turquoise 
All along the woodland ways— 
When the clematis its tangle 


Weaves above the filmy ferns, 
And the cardinal’s bright namesake 
In the rich green meadow burns- 
rhen you come, O, radiant flower 

Then your glowing heart unfolds ; 
Summer dons your rich tiara, 


Gorgeous, yellow marigolds ! 


Hark! I hear the mandolin 
Sound again in Moortsh halls : 
See! the light from orbs of splendor 
Through the jasmined lattice falls. 
Inez drops a golden blossom 
From her dusky braids of hair ; 
Songs of nightingale and lover 
Mingle on the perfumed dir ; 
Then you bloomed, O, radiant flower! 
Now your glowing heart unfolds, 
Far from Moorish halls—and Inez— 
Gorgeous, yellow marigolds ! 


—Helen Chase. 
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THE HOME AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


WALKING HAND IN HAND TOGETHER. 


NQUESTIONABLY one of the 
} 


best helps in maintaining a cordial 


tz 
and sympathetic home life is read- 
ing and discussing by different 


members of the family, books and 


magazine articles in which all are 
interested. Books at home are 

} 
Vaillable and essentia not merely 


needed and hly commendable 
duty in An can families. but for 
stre rt} ¢ famil nion. The 
best aid this direction is the 
public library rightly sed \s 
nber of a board of trustees who aim to select the best in current 
it \ ser lh 1 sa CONnVIC- 
th sometimes p e mental and 
ireless s ( ) KS 
| command oft I duces olence 
n ole of practical duties The vo 1g 


who comes into the library day aft 


prac au sotaq Whel er ¢ eal vorld 
a with most exe YF events w 1 SI aoes not realize 
Iv colore p res OL an authors tancy ose who 
( usel DOOKS oO} engens ri ( Vv al ina IVE 
tal attituc but by an impatience y shrugs at careful 
] 
ircl instead ¢ caying he | sue or Poole’s 
of va ture OTTOW | Is there 
mer thse n desion or | 
is llorary on design: or Have you any WOrkS on 
s The s y « the t es of books is in ¢ icating ex 
s€ and much is lost toa borrower who depends wholly upon 
1 7 
r for the names ot works which he ne 5 
\ family interest in books is itself in e¢ l i@ Influence anc 
ounteract much injudicious sel on of rary ) ting 
I KS, acting 
1 as a stimulating torce an Sarestra ¥ power, teaching 
lence in choice and tendi 2 towards tl ( ivation of est 
ture. Fiction is well known to be the department which 
S greatest interest to the public and it is undoubtedly used in 
ess, a tault which might be counteracted in a measure by home 
Ission and reading in common. 
Many ladies have yielded to indolence of thought to such an 


cannot concentrate their attention 
in fact, anything but stories. If all 


in choosing its literature, stronger 


ired. Force of habit in reading is a 


ong chain, but it can be broken by sympathetic persuasion. If 


e son says to the daughter, * My dear sister, here is a book 


ich you would appreciate as well as one of Mrs. Holmes’ 
vels. It is ‘Boots and Saddles’ by Mrs. Elizabeth Custer. 
lich I have enjoyed immensely,” it is likely that the sister 


a good-natured desire to please her brother, would acquire 


taste for light travels, which she might extend by a voyage in 
the yacht Sunbeam ” and a trip to the north pole on the Greeley 
xpedition. 

rhe reading public like the Athenians are ever on the look out 
x “some new thing” and instead of following the example of 
lat sensible individual, who like Emerson, never reads a book 
ntil it is a year old, has an all absorbing taste for new literature. 
My mother would like one of the new novels” demands the 
small boy of the librarian, as if the only necessary characteristic 
{ a book was novelty. If the directors have chosen wisely, not 
nuch harm except a waste of time would be derived from this 
tbsurdly common method of choosing a book, but a previous 


‘amily discussion would result in a wiser method. Some thought- 
‘ul members may have learned the status of the book market by 


Hlowus 


PING, 


a careful reading of the book reviews in the most reliable periodi- 
cals. By giving this information to the busier portions, they 
would help the choice of books and cause a novel or historical 
treatise or travels to be chosen not on account of its novelty 
merely, but because it is some good new thing. “If you would 
like a restful novel.” the discussion might begin, ‘ Ramona’ by 
H. H., or ‘Guenn* by Blanche Howard, wili give an insight 


into phases of life unlike your own and broaden your sympathies 


for different races.” “We must must all study George Eliot care- 


fully, both in her books and life,” another member exclaims 
enthusiastically. If one is interested in a certain subject in 
science, the reader of the b ok reviews wo ild mention the p b- 
lication of a valuable book on that topic and the librarian would 


be spared much importunity. A winter's evening 


by the family around the eve ing lamp studying he catalogue and 
issisting each other in the selection of the most inte resting and 
valuable books. 


From this close association between the home and the public 


library. good results woul row rapidly and broaden, until a whole 


> 


t 
neichborhood -ultivation of literature. and +1 
neighborhood would unite in a cultivation of literature, and the 
‘reading clubs” would be natural consequences. As this hypo 
thetical position is proved by many interesting incidents, the culti- 


ion of the public library in the home has been not barren in 


and importance. 


family union, much more worthy than the most impressive oratori 


les Lamb, who said 

DOOKS 
ing k revie) Vi nderst lum 

ading ot OOK Teviews Will understand those volumes which 


ought simply to be tasted and skimmed and those which require 


careful perusal. 


\ suggestive article might be written upon the subject * the Best 
Books to be Read aloud.” but the thoughtful family can work out 
its problem according to its taste. One of the best effects of the 
growth’of the understanding of books in the family is th: forming 

pose that will cut ott the danger ol 


of a purpose in reading a pur 


that “literary hospitality” mentioned by President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins’ university. The mind concentrated upon one in 


erest will dee pen. 
Che presence of a public library in a ‘town even without the 
he home is a great ed icating force. When the 


s! 


co-operation of { 
airectors realize their responsibility and conscientiously select 
books of high moral tone and good influence. they are encouraged 


by the appreciation of the thoughtful portion of the community 


and necessarily assist in raising the standard of literary taste in a 
city or town. In New England centres. literary merit receives 


flattering encouragement from a people long assisted by the public 
libraries. A glance at one centre illustrates the present taste 
ot the public. In a manufacturing city which one might regard 
as a type of its class, since the population is composed of all 
nationalities, fiction is in enduring demand. At present, owing 


| 


to the lately published biography of George Eliot. her novels 


take the lead in public interest, and there is a useful revival of 
* Middle-march,” “The Millon the Floss.” “ Romola,” and the 
others. 

The novels of E. P. Roe, form a steadily appreciated mental food 
for the average public. Dickens has not yet suffered neglect and 
Thackeray always the novelist of a few, is increasing rather than 
decreasing in popularity. Of later novelists Crawford leads even 
Howells, and is much in advance of James. Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s novel of * Ramona” is always in demand and Mrs. Wis- 
ter’s translations, Victor Hugo’s works at this time and Mrs. 
Alexander’s light fiction are liked by the public. 
political economy and treatises on hygiene, much read, show that 


History, 


the people desire to be well informed, and scientific works are 
chosen by a few. 

The experience of all libraries shows a growth upward, a slow 
growth but encouraging. It could be greatly facilitated by the 
co-operation of the family, since parents who read will in turn 
interest children in reading and a community will turn from weak 
to good literature. 


Grace W. Sopes 
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THE ART OF DINING. 
A COMPANY DINNER. 

HILE much attention has been di- 
rected to dinner giving among the 
wealthier classes, the menus de- 
scribed and the table appointments 
mentioned have usually been far 
beyond the means, not only of the 
woman who does her own work, but 
also of the one who can afford to 
keep a maid-of-all-work, while she 
herself takes the care of china, 
parlor and bed rooms and does 


the daintier cooking. To her the 
g 


i 

tion of elaborate courses. of en 
trées, salads and game fill her with 
despair. And it must be acknowl- 
edged that, with the best intentions 


in the world, many writers have 


magnified the necessity of elegant 
table appointments until it would take a longer purse than most 
women are able to command to fill the requirements mentioned. 
*A strip of plush laid down the centre of the table.” “a wax 
candle with a colored shade at each place.” deuguets de corsage 
for the ladies and doufonniéres for the gentlemen among the 
company: all this preliminary sounds alarming before one has 
ventured upon the food with which the guests are to be served. 
Accounts of “pink tea-parties ” where china, glass, linen, creams 
and ices are all cow/eur de rose: a description of a Japanese dinner 
where the dining room is adorned with Japanese fans, lanterns 
and wall pictures, the table service of Japanese ware and the prin- 
cipal dishes of the wevu prepared from Japanese recipes, are, to 
say the least, not encouraging to the would-be giver of little dinners 
Let it be borne in mind, however, that while these expensive 
accessories are undoubtedly nice things to have, they are by no 
means a stze gua non. Very pretty dinners may be given without 
them, and the less costly ornaments may be made equally attrac- 
tive. Carefully laundried table-cloth and napkins. a few flowers, 
if you can afford no more, a little fernery filled with mosses and 
partridge berries from the woods, some sprays of ivy or wandering 
jew with two or three gay blossoms mingled with them: shining 
silver and china and neat serving make a simple meal more enjoyed 
than a richer one where these accompaniments are lacking. In 
setting your table, then, bear in mind that if flowers are not very 
plentiful they will make more of a show and render the table more 
attractive if they are arranged in various small clusters rather than 
in one large mass. tiny vase holding half a dozen pansies, two 
or three others containing daisies, carnations or any small blos- 
soms grouped about the table. and in the centre a few roses ina 
tall slender glass will be more graceful than what the old lady 
called a “sot bokay.” Very pretty, too, is a small pot of flowers 
in bloom, primroses or oxalis, for instance. Arrange the table 
furniture as usual, except that at large dinners it is better, although 
not indispensable to have vegetables served from the sideboard. 
In this case, mats are not used. Trouble will be saved by placing 
two or three forks at each plate. It is also better to have the 
glasses filled beforehand. It is not considered “good form” at 
present to use butter at dinner. The following bill of fare is not a 
difficult one :— 
Raw Oysters. 
Clear Soup. 
Boiled Cod with Smelts, Tomato Sauce. 
Potato Croquettes. Sweelbread Si allops. 
Roast Lamb, Mint Sauce. Green Peas. 
Lettuce Salad. 
Cheese. 
Sponge Cake. 
Bonbons. Salted Almonds. 
Coffee. 
Serve oysters in their shells, using plates made for the 
purpose if you have them, but if not, placing the five shells on a 


Crackers. Olives. 
Ice Cream. 


Fruit. 
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plate so that their smaller points converge, and make a space larg 
enough for a quarter of alemon. They need no other ace ompai 
ment except pepper and salt and the piece of bread which ha 
been folded in the napkin. The oysters should be on the tab 
when the guests enter the room, although kept on ice until the las 
moment. In passing dishes, it is probably needless to say th 
the waitress should go to the left side of the person served. 

The soup is placed in front of the hostess who helps it as « 
ordinary occasions. 

The dish of fish is 


very pretty one, the piece of boiled cr 


a 
being in the centre of the platter while the fried smelts are arrang 
about it and the tomato sauce poured over the whole. The ga 


nishing should be sprays of parsley and slices of lemon 
The scallops should not all be passed at once but a plate wi 


one on it handed to each guest. 


Silver shells at thirty-six dollars a dozen are 


expensive forthe average housekeeper. Equally 
china, warranted to stand the heat of thi 
can be procured at from two to five dollars a dozen. Onaint. « 


shaped shells come for two anda half. Bread may be passed 
every stage of the dinner, and | 
else. The pice de resistance. in the shape of 
carved and helped by the host, while the vegetab'e 
should be passed by the maid. 

With the dismissal of the meat course the heavy part of 
dinner is ended and the salad is refreshing after so much solid foo 


Have the lettuce—the leaves pulled apart and bits of ice lai 
between them—brought in in one salad bowl and in another hav 


placed a folded fruit napkin with the salad fork a 


spoon. ‘I he S 
must be set in front of the hostess 


sugar, pepper and salt. First rinsing her fingers in a finger bow 
she must spread out the napkin in the 1 | 

breaking the leaves in pieces, heap them lightly within it. Th 
done and the lettuce emptied into the bowl, after having bee 
shaken in the napkin to remove the superfluous moisture, the worl 
of dressing begins. Salt, pepper and sugar are sprinkled over thi 


leaves and the whole tossed well together with fork and Spor 


before pouring in oil and vinegar. Let each guest help him 


self, plates and forks having pre 


should never be bruised by being cut with a knife. 


been passed Sala 


The next course is a simple one. fresh plates being 


being turnishe 


for the crackers, cheese and olives. 


hese eaten, the table may 
be cleared of everything except flowers, tumblers, water and ic« 
and bon-bon dishes. The hostess may help the dessert or it may 
be served from the pantry. Last comes the fruit which is left o: 
the table, and the coffee passed, the servant may withdraw. 


Of course this bill of fare is subject to many modifications. 
Veal scallops are good if sweetbreads are scarce, and roast beet 
or poultry may be substituted for lamb when the latter is out of 
season. Or, if tle menu is too elaborate for the resources of the 
housekeeper, a very pretty dinner may be achieved by omitting 
oysters, fish, crackers and cheese, (or passing the last two with th 
salad) and fruit. If desired, fish may take the place of the entreé, 
and jelly or custards be served instead of ice cream. 

All preparations that can possibly be made the day preceding 
the dinner are so much clear gain. Not only may orders to mar 
ketman and grocer be given, but the soup may be made, the vea 
or sweetbreads cooked for the scallops, the almonds roasted and 
salted and the jelly and cake made. Leave little in the culinary 
line until the last moment, and superintend the setting of the table 
yourself. Have plates, dishes, finger bowls. fruit, everything 
that will be needed, conveniently arranged in the pantry, the ser- 
vice for each course by itself. See that oil and vinegar flasks are 
filled and placed with the powdered sugar, saiad bowl, fork and 
spoon; that the spoons or forks needed are with the dessert 
saucers, that each finger bowl is filled and has its napkin or doyley 
and plate under it and its fruit knife beside it. A dainty addition 
is that of a carnation, or a bit of geranium, or citron aloes floating 
in the finger bowl. It is less stereotyped than a slice of lemon 
and preferable to any perfumed waters. Let the coffee tray have 
cups, saucers and tiny spoons, sugar bowl and creamer arranged 
upon it, only needing the coffee pot to be complete. 

Few mistresses have sufficiently well-trained servants to obviate 
the necessity of personal supervision of these minutia, and much 
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nking of heart and dreading of defects and omissions will be 
pared the hostess by half an hour’s work in the dining room 
fore she goes to make her toilet. Servants, too, feel company 
ss of a burden if a little assistance of this kind is given them. 
han experient ed butler it is well to have a complete bill 

i Mark on 


where forks, knives or plates must be changed, and give orders 


en wit 


t and tacked up in the pantry. 


fare clearly written ¢ 


the articles needed later in the ner shall be washed Zz 
'y upon their removal from their first service. Few things 
more disagre eable than to have plate Ss or spoons to be used for 
ul or ice cream come on the table smoking from the hot water 


m which they have just been drawn. 
[hese preparations attended to, the hostess may array herself 
dinner gown and await the arrival of her guests, with a rea 


able conviction that everything will pass off smoothly, and 


ve all, with the firm determination that, come what may, she 
ake no apologies 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 
PICKED UP IN PASSING, 
THOUGHT TO KE WortIY OF A SECOND READING, 
LIFE ON SIXPENCE A DAY. 
\n h author has written a pamphlet telling how life and 
] can be enjoyed on costing only a Sixp nce a day, 
h would be about twelve cents of American money. It is not 
pamphlet which we have now before us, but a letter from Dr. 
kt. Allinson to the London 77mes, in which he s Vs that he has 
for a month-on a purely vegetarian d doing his usua 
sunt of work, and even gaining in weig 


ght. His breakfast con- 


d of a porridge made of a mixture of wheatmeal and oatmeal, 


refined cottonseed oil anda cup of cocoa. For dinner 
had a thick vegetable soup with bread, potato pie, vegetarian 
gctable stew, stewed rice and tomatoes, nved by dessert 


plum pudding, stewed rice and fruit, baked sago, tapioca and 
ples, stewed prunes, figs and raisins. At tea he ate bread and 
lerstand that he 
ach meal, but the above was the bill of 


,and stewed fruit. He would not have us une 


pick and choose. He thinks there is 


‘re nutrition in such adiet than in the use of flesh which con 
ns 7o per cent. of water. Furthermore, he speaks correctly in 
irging that the nitrogenous substance of tlesh taxes the liver, 
Ineys and lungs, and induces bilious troubles, hemorrhoids, 
ma ca ull-stones, rheumatism and gout. He thinks 


f cancer may be traced to excessive meat diet.— 


ABOUT MANNERS. 


recollect once dining with one of the ladies-in-waiting at a Ger 


in court in her own private rooms. I naturally began eating my 
ver in the way I had always been accustomed to do—that is to 


y, cutting my meat, and carrying the piece to my mouth on my 
the left hand. My friend, on the contrary, cut her meat 
| pieces, then laid down her knife, and, taking her fork in 
right hand, rapidly made the morsels disappear. We had been 
is engaged for about five minutes, when she suddenly turned to 
with a good-natured smile, saying: ‘ Pray don’t take so much 
uuble to eat with your left hand. It would be a different matter if 
r Royal Highness were here. / have to eat with my left hand 
hen in her presence, but it is very troublesome.” I replied that | 
d not know how to eat inany other way. Strange to say, that very 
toyal Highness although considering it the right thing to use her 


k with her left hand, | subsequently saw 


lemolishing a large 
ll, which she plunged whole into a cup of hot coffee, and carried 
treaming to her mouth, biting off a huge piece of it, and repeating 


\is process until the roll had entirely vanished.—London Graphic. 


IN THE SICK ROOM. 
To purify the air of a sick chamber, take six drachms of powdered 
itre and the same quantity of oil of vitriol; mix them together by 


lding to the nitre one drachm of the vitriol at a time; placing 
he vessel in which you are mixing it on a hot hearth, or plate of 
ieated iron, stirring it witha glass rod, a tobacco pipe or something 
ff the kind. Then place the vessel in the contaminated apartment, 


moving it about to different parts of the room. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


Baby’s Hoop. 


ore 


skeins, two-threaded Star- 
ok light Saxony: in any shade; 8 No. 17 needles. 
At} Cast on seven stitches. two on each of two 


» needles, three on the third. 
First round.—* Make one, one plain,* repeat 


f 
( from * to * all round. 
\ Second round.—All plain knitting. 


t @ |e Third round.—* Make one, two plain,* repeat 
ONS from * to * all round. 
Fourth round.—All plain knitting. 
J eto 
' Fifth round.—* Make one, three plain,* repeat 


: from * to * all round. 
Sixth round.—All plain knitting. 
Continue in this way until there are twelve made stitches be- 
tween each made stitcl 


Make every other row plain and the last 
row plain. This gives twenty four rounds. 

Twenty-fifth round.—* Make one, one plain, make one, one plain, 
(make one, narrow.) three times, make one, slip one, narrow, pass 


} } 


slipped stitch over,* repeat from * to * all round 
Twenty-sixth round.—And every even round, plain. 
Twenty-seventh round.—* Make one, three plain, make one, two 
plain, (make one, narrow.) three times, make one, slip one, narrow. 


pass slipped stitch over,* repeat from * to * all round. 


Twenty-ninth round.—* Make one, five plain, make one. one plain, 
(make one, narrow.) three times, make one, slip one, narrow, pass 
slipped stitch over,* repeat from * to * all round. 

Thirty-first round.—* Make one, seven plain, make one, two plain, 
(make one, narrow.) twice, make one, slip one, narrow. pass slipped 
stitch over,* repeat from * to * all round. 

Thirty-third round.—* Make one, nine plain, make one, one plain, 
(make one, narrow.) twice, make one, slip one, narrow, pass slipped 
stitch over,* repeat from * to * all round. 


Thirty-fifth round.—*Make one, eleven plain, make one, two 


n, make one, narrow, make one, slip one, narrow, pass slipped 


repeat from * to * all round. 


stitch over, 
Thirty-seventh round.—* Make one, thirteen plain, make one, one 
plain, make one, narrow, make one, slip one, narrow, pass slipped 


stitch over.* repeat from * to * all rou 


} 


Thirty-ninth round.—* Make one, fifteen plain, make one, two 
plain, make one, slip one, narrow, pass slipped stitch over,* re- 
peat from * to * all round. 

Forty first round.—* Make one, seventeen plain, make one, one 
plain, make one, slip one, narrow, pass slipped stitch over.* repeat 
from * to * all round. 

Forty-third round.—*Make one, nineteen plain, make one, slip 
one, narrow, pass slipped stitch over.* repeat from * to * all round. 

Forty-fifth round.—Make one, twenty-one plain,* repeat from * 
to * all round. 

Forty-seventh round.—* Make one, slip one, one plain, pull slipped 
stitch over, one plain,* repeat from * to * all round. 

Forty-ninth and Fiftieth rounds.—All seamed. 

Fifty-first round.—All plain knitting. 

This completes the crown. ‘The pattern being a star with seven 
points, it will be found more convenient after the twenty-fourth 
row to use double the number of needles, one for each point and 
one to knit with, thus keeping the work flat. Having completed 
the crown, reserve one hundred and five stitches, distributing 
them on four or five needles. as is most convenient, and bind off 
the rest for the neck. 

These one hundred and five stitches are for the front and are to 
be knit back and forth like a straight piece. 

First row.—*Seam two, make one, two plain, slip one, one plain, 
pass slipped stitch over, make one, one plain,* repeat from * to *. 

Second row.—*Five plain, seam two,* repeat from * to * 

These two rows are to be repeated alternately till you have done 
twenty-four rows. 

Twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth rows.—All plain. 

Twenty-seventh row.—* Make one, slip one, one plain, pull slipped 
stitch over, one plain,* repeat from * to *. 

Twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth and thirtieth rows. Plain. 
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Bind off loosely. Now knit some pretty pattern of lace and trim 
hood all round. Run in ribbon. 


CROCHETED LAMBREQUIN—FOR MANTEL OR TABLE. 


Get Macrame or hammock cord, about four pounds. Makea 
chain of eighteen stitches, shell of six in fifteenth of chain, chain 
of ten, shell of six in fifth of chain of eighteen. turn, chain of two. 
shell of six between third and fourth of last shell, chain of ten. 
shell of six in upper shell, one short stitch join in chain of two; turn, 
chain of three, shell of six in shell, chain of five, join in fifth stitch 
of each of the two previous chains of ten, chain of five, shell of six. 
chain of one, shell of three in chain of two; turn, shell of three in 
edge of last shell, chain of one, shell of three, chain of one, shell of 
six, chain of ten, shell of six, join, turn; chain of three, shell of six. 
chain of ten, shell of six, chain of one, shell of three, chain of one. 
shell of three, turn: shell of three, chain of one. shell of three. 
chain of one, shell of three, chain of one, shell of six, chain of ten. 
shell of six, join, turn; chain of three, shell of six, chain of five. 
join to two chains, chain of five, shell of six, chain of one. shell of 
three, chain of one, shell of three, chain of one, shell of three. turn. 
shell of three, join with short stitch in space, shell of three in same 
space, join in next space, shell of three in same, join in next shell 
of three in same chain of six, shell of six, chain of ten, etc. This 
finishes one point. The top is finished off by making a shell of 
four in each space after the lambrequin is finished. Make the 
fringe about one-fourth yard deep. putting in two strands at once to 
make it thicker. Ribbon is run through of any color appropriate 
to use with the upholstery of the rooms. In running the ribbon 
through, be particular to make the three joined chain come on the 
right side, and the single chain on the wrong side. The stitches 
of shells are done in double crochet. 


PRETTY KNITTED EDGE. 

Materials.—Star-light Saxony yarn, three-threaded ; two No. 16 
steel needles. 

Cast on sixteen stitches, knit across plain once. 

First row.—Slip one, one plain, make one, slip one, one plain, 
pass slipped stitch over, one plain, (make two, narrow.) twice. five 
plain, make two, seam two together. 

Second row.—Make two, seam two together, seven plain, seam 
one, two plain, seam one, two plain, slip one, one plain, pass slipped 
stitch over, make one, one plain. 

Third row.—Slip one, one plain, make one, slip one, one plain, 
pass slipped stitch over, twelve plain. make two, seam two together. 

Fourth row.— Make two, seam two together, thirteen plain, make 
one, slip one, one plain, pass slippe cd stite h over, make one, one pl Lin. 

Fifth row.—Slip one, one plain, make one, slip one, one plain, 
pass slipped stitch over, make one, three plain, (make two, narrow.) 
twice, five plain, make two, seam two together. 

Sixth row.—Make two, seam two together, seven plain, seam 
one, two plain, seam one, four plain, make one, slip one, one plain, 
pass slipped stitch over, make one, one plain. 

Seventh row.—Slip one, one plain, make one, slip one, one plain, 
pass slipped stitch over, make one, fourteen plain, make 
two together. 


two, seam 


Kighth row.—Make two, seam two together, fifteen plain, make 
one, slip one, one plain, pass slipped stitch over, make one. one 
plain. 

Ninth row.—Slip one, one plain, make one, slip one, one plain, 
pass slipped stitch over, make one, five plain, (make two. narrow.) 
twice, five plain, make two, seam two together. 

Tenth row.—Make two, seam two together, seven plain, seam 
one, two plain, seam one, six plain, make one, slip one, one plain, 
pass slipped stitch over, make one, one plain. 

Eleventh row.—Slip one, one plain, make one, slip one, one plain, 
pass slipped stitch over, make one, sixteen plain, make two, seam 
two together. 

Twelfth row:—Make two, seam two together, seventeen plain, 
make one, slip one, one plain, pass slipped stitch over, make one. 
one plain. 

Thirteenth row.—Slip one, one plain, make one, slip one, one 
plain, pass slipped stitch over, make one, seven plain, (make two, 
narrow,) twice, five plain, make two, seam two together. 
Fourteenth row.— Make two, seam two together, seven plain, seam 
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one, two plain, seam one, eight plain, make one, slip one, one plaii 
pass slipped stitch over, make one, one plain. 

Fifteenth row.—Slip one, one plain, make one, slip one, on 
plain, pass slipped stitch over, make one, eighteen plain, make tw: 
seam two together. 


Sixteenth row.—Make two, seam two together, nineteen plait 
make one, slip one, one plain, pass slipped stitch over, make on 
one plain. 

Seventeenth row.—Slip one, one plain, make one, slip one, o1 
plain, pass slipped stitch over, make one, nine plain, (make tw 
narrow.) twice, five plain, make two, seam two together. 

Eighteenth row.— Make two, seam two together, seven plain, sear 
one, two plain, seam one, ten plain, make one, slip one, one plait 
pass slipped stitch over, make one, one plain. 


Nineteenth row.—Slip one, one plain. ike one, slip one, on 


plain, pass slipped stitch over, make one, twenty plain. make twé 


seam two together. 


Twentieth row.— Make two, seam two together, twenty-one plai! 
make one, slip one, one plain, pass slipped stitch over, make o1 
one plain. 

Twenty-first row.—Slip one, one plain, make one. slip one. o1 
plain, pass slipped stitch over, make one, ten plain, slip ten stitch 
over the eleventh stitch, make two, seam two t vecther. 

Twenty-second row.— Make two, scam two together, eleven plaii 
make one, slip one, one plain, pass slipped stitch over, make on 


one plain. 
Commence at first row. 
Eva M. Nil. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
THE BELLS OF THE SOUL. 
Within each curtai eart a bell 
With gold ce aloft is | 


\ g sa 
For friends dep ng b ‘ nd 
lo oth Is I 
And so tl n Vs 
As one by 
Oh, w ma 
Phat vil 
Its s nay 
Nol nroll 
But in ] 
i sublime 
These mystic bells may all unite 
In one grand harmon f chime 


—M) A. A. 


A NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPHER SAYS 

That warm borax water will remove dandruff. 

That grained wood should be washed with cold tea. 

That cayenne pepper blown into the cracks where ants congr¢ 
gate will drive them away. 

That whole cloves are now used to exterminate moths, and to be 
better for that purpose than either tobacco. camphor, or cedar 
shavings. 


That carpets should be thoroughly beaten on the wrong side 
first, and then on the right side; after which spots may be removed 
by the use of ox-gall, or ammonia and water, 
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HOW ELNATHAN AND I WENT TO HOUSEKEEPING. 


A Voick PROM A Corrace KrrcHuen. 
CHAPTER IV. 

'O BE NEIGHBORS AND ‘TO HAVE NEIGHBORS. 
ILAD started for sewing society in 
Me? | eg rather a depressed frame of mind. 

if | r There would be no one there whom 
i I knew very well, or about whom 

I cared very much, for we were 

living in a new place, and, though 

people had been kind, there was 
not as yet any sense of belongit 


heart-friendship. 


ig 
or ot 
But Elnathan kept saying “Han 
nah do go out among people. We 
may live here a long time. Half 
the trouble about neighborhoods 
being cold and unsocial, and cer- 


tain towns being so hard for new- 


omers to get acquainted in, is the 
| i fault of the new-comers them 
\ selves. They have no right to ex- 
1 pect people to take them up and 
ike much of them unless they do something towards being 
ciable and neighborly. after they have at first been called upon 
nd welcomed.” 
Inathan was always right in the end, I knew. but that did not 
lake me feel any less homesick at seeing none but strange faces 
» by. and at having no familiar friend to run in for a neighborly 
hat. The very landscape had an unfamiliar, dreary look, and I 


is fast drifti into a settled conviction that I could never be 


appy here. but the neighbors had made their little formal calls, 


lich, kindly meant though they were, and much as I afterwards 
ew to like those who made them, only served to drive me farther 


to myself. I had no church neighbors in my immediate vicinity, 
ind those who had called must have made an effort to do so. It 


} ] 


vas the appreciation of this and the fact that I had been so kindly 
rged to meet with the sewing society that a refusal would have 
een ungracious that had brought me out to day. 
I was apparently the last comer, for the little room set off from 
> chapel was already full of busy workers. My heart grew fainter 


s I 


speaking acqu: 


elanced around, tor I saw no one with whom I had even a 


ntance. Butalady whom I had seen in the pew next 
urs gave me a smile and a word of welcome, made room for me 


eside her and t 


asked me to share her work, an apparently endless 


eam on something designed for a home missionary box. 

I learned afterwards that a formal greeting by the presiding lady, 
ind a set introduction to each one present, had sometimes seemed 
to so embarrass strangers, that the ladies of this socie ty had at last 
ireed to all feel equally bound to extend a welcome, but that it 
should be done as simply as possible; that the nearest person 
should address the new-comer, offer her a seat, introduce herself 
and one or two of the ladies next her, and these should continue 


the introduction when the natural opportunity came, and that 


whether formally introduced or not all should endeavor to act as if 
not a stranger, but one who already belonged among them had 
ntered the room. 

My welcomer chatted pleasantly, one or two others came our way 
in the most natural manner possible, and were introduced, and my 
first feeling of shyness began to wear off so that I could take in 
what was going on around me. At a little distance two or three 
ladies were talking about the social tone of the town, and I heard 
the trite remark: “Everybody knows this town is hard to get ac- 
quainted in,” and then some one else said that neither old residents 
nor new-comers could tell at first whether an acquaintance would 
be desirable, when an elderly lady with a bright, sensible face spoke 
out and said: 

“I think it is all nonsense for people to stand so aloof from 
each other. It did not use to be so in this town and it ought not 
now. There are good folks everywhere if you only find them.” 

That last remark set me to thinking. Sure enough there must be 
good people here as elsewhere—if we only found them. And how 


t 


could we find them if we did not look for them? Was it not as much 
my duty to look for the “ good folks” as theirs to look for me ? 

I raised my eyes and glanced around the room, and lo, there 
were friendly faces all about me. Two or three motherly coun- 
tenances beamed at me close by. Just opposite, half a dozen young 
girls were clustered over one piece of work with much laughing and 
gentle joking, and.at some funny remark from one of them, two or 
three looked my way with a frank enjoyment that took me in too. 
And one of them, with a sweet and maidenly grace that seemed as 
much a part of her as her soft eyes and waving hair, arose and 
brought the pretty thing they were making to me, and asked me if 
| would like tosee it, and thensome of her companions came up to 
lean on each other’s shoulders and make laughing comments, and 
I was a stranger no longer. These were all my neighbors, though no 
one of them lived nearme, and I should see them only occasionally. 

“My dear,” said Elnathan when I recounted at night the pleasant 
reception I had met with, “do you remember that old Scotch lady 
at whom we used to smile because she called her neighbors her 
“nigh-bys?” I think she was right, but our ‘nigh-bys’ are not 
always those who live nearest us.” And so we have often found. 


But we have also found that it was always easy to have good 
neighbors simply by trying to be good neighbors ourselves. 

ighbors and neighbors. There were always 
those with whom it was only possible to exchange little ceremonious 


Of course there are ne 


calls which I suppose they paid because it was proper to do so, and 
for the same reason, if they knew we had sickness in the family they 
would send compliments and inquiries, and offers of service, which 
of course we declined with thanks, as | suppose they expected us to 
do. They were excellent people no doubt. and had their own in- 
timate friends with whom they were free and cordial, but their life 
and ours had few points of contact. 

Then there were the neighbors with whom it was easy to ex- 
change recipes or patterns, but who cared nothing for books and 
evidently thought there must be a screw loose in the domestic ma- 
chinery of one who did; so it was safer to meet them on their own 
ground, and enjoy with them, as was always cordially possible, their 
triumphs of notable housewifery. Many a lesson have I learned 
from them in pickling and preserving, in cake and jelly making, 
for these capable housekeepers were always willing to impart 
knowled; their bread was always light, their cake always “ staid 
up.” and their pickles were always crisp. 


How many lessons of neighborly helpfulness did I learn from 
one sweet-faced and sweet-voiced woman, who, though bowed with 
ill-health and toil, found time in her busy round of steps for her 
unfailing greeting “all well, this morning?” in a tone that assured 
me of her interest. And if all things were not well she was sure 
before the day was out to show that her thoughts had been with us. 
and to bring her willing feet 2d hands to our service. 

It might be only a trifle that she could find means and time to 
do; pausing perhaps a moment to bring a baked apple, ora toasted 
cracker with a bit of jelly to a child just in the peevish state of re- 
covery; or perhaps it was a funny toy brought out from the care- 
fully preserved treasures of her own children, long since grown up 
and gone from home; always making a little mystery and a pretense 
of not letting mamma know, and leaving behind her a sense of 
courage and cheeriness that brightened all the day. 

Or she would come in with her little limp, bringing her own 
never-ending mending, and rhyme and fairy-tale would flow from her 
lips while mamma flew about the neglected housework, and it was 
all done so quietly and sweetly, and through it all there shone such 
a meek and lovely religion that it was indeed balm and comfort. 

It has been 


‘ 


‘all well” with her these many mornings, and if those 
who have departed are ever permitted to become ministering spirits 
to us or to each other, then she has reached the summit of all 
heaven could open for her. 

As for the typical neighbors of the funny columns in the news- 
papers, those who quarrel and gossip, who know all about each 
other’s affairs, and put on a wrong construction upon them all— 
perhaps they exist, but they have not lived in our neighborhood. 

Instead we have had the neighbors whose fruit trees and vines 
have always borne more than they could use, and whose surplus 
has overflowed upon our table; the neighbors who liked little feet 
to come pattering into their kitchens, and little voices to ask ques- 
tions that tumbled fast upon each other’s heels, without any pauses 
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between for answers; the neighbors who could laugh with us and 
weep with us, and to whom we could say the things that were in 
our hearts knowing that they would be kept fast locked in that 
other heart to which we confided them. 

And we had, too, the dear neighborhood auntie, who was at every- 
body’s beck and call, sent for in every emergency, and who knew 
how to meet them all. The house mother stricken with sudden ill- 
ness could shut her tired and anxious eyes in peace when “Aunt 
Lucy,” came in; kin to nobody in the neighborhood, and yet every- 
one’s “aunt Lucy.” 

When we saw her trotting down her garden walk with a bottle in 
one hand and a roll of bandages or a bundle of herbs in the other, 
we knew somebody was in dire need, and that “aunt Lucy’s ” waving 
apron strings were like the banners of the general who brings rein- 
forcements—all would be well when she came. 

There are many “aunt Lucy’s,” and many neighborhoods are the 
better and happier for their presence. Not learned in books, per- 
haps, and it may be a little quaint in manner and speech, but deeply 
read in human sympathy, and overflowing with love and helpfulness. 

Our frail humanity is so dependent upon our surroundings—we 
so need each other's help, that we cannot afford to be other than 
good neighbors. For however independent of our fellows we may 
imagine ourselves to be, there is sure to come atime when we 
crave human companionship and aid, and then it will be well for 
us to have sought “the good folks,” who really and truly, live 
“everywhere, if you only find them.” 

—H. Annette Poole. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISH-TOWELS. 

It is not a very wsthetic subject, but the good housekeeper is 
not or, at least, should not be an esthete, and of all things neces- 
sary to a well arranged kitchen the dish-towel is one of the most 
indispensable, and might as well be philosophic, as that is assuredly 
the way in which the little article is generally looked at. I say 
little, for of all things I do detest a great bi 


dish-towel that ap- 


proximates the size of a tablecloth. The right 
and half as wide, with the ends hemmed. As to material, different 
housekeepers have different views,—some stickle for crash towel- 


size is a yard long 


ing, and some prefer one thing and some another. But my idea is 
that it really makes but very little difference as to this point, if the 
cloth is soft, pliable, and without stiffness. An old, half-worn 
tablecloth, cut up into the right sized pieces, does as well as some- 
thing bought out of the store for the purpose. For pans, kettles, 
and the like, a coarse bag, like that which meal or salt comes in, is 
first-rate when cut and hemmed. In one corner I work a button 
I think that there should be six 
of them, although not more than two or three need be in the kitchen 
at one time. As to the use of it I need not write here, as dish- 
washing is a subject that requires an entire article to itself. But 
the towel having been used, there comes in the philosophy_as the 
next thing. It is of importance that the towel should be kept clean 
and sweet, for, however nice the washing of the dishes may have 
been done, the work is all spoiled if they are wiped on a sour towel. 
It is really perplexing to one who is a beginner, and to many who 
are not novices, to know how to keep the towel so that it will smell 
good. Now, my way is this: In my dish-water I never use soap, 
but instead of it I employ pearline, which is easily dissolved. Soap 
of itself will contaminate both the towel and the dishes, no matter 
what soap itis. No soap-suds do I want on my dishes. But I, of 
course, rinse them just the same. In my rinsing-pan I also am 
equally notional, and have lukewarm clear water. After the last 
dish is wiped | put into this pan a spoonful of the pearline, and in 
it wash out my towel and dish-cloth. Do not make the mistake of 
washing it in the dish-water! The towel being properly washed, I 
hang it out of doors ona line, which | have for that purpose, near 
the kitchen door. In the winter I hang it near the range. 

That is all there is about dish-towels that any one needs to know, 
except that when Monday comes the towels in use during the past 
week go into the wash-tub, from whence they should come out as 
neat and nice as if they were to be used in the bath-room, or 
in dispensing the most negative philosophy that is good for the 
housekeeper. 


hole to hang it by, and it is done. 


—Linnie C. Morse. 
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NOTIONS FOR THE KITCHEN. 
WHICH It MAY BE WELL TO MAKE A Nore or. 
NUMBER II. 
URTHER 


kitchen goods reveals an open-wo1 


observation among 


useful for fryi: 


basket of wire, 
croquettes, fish balls, or boiling egg 
The basket containing the prepare 
balls is immersed in hot fat in a kettle of si 
able size, and they are evenly and quickly do 


something 


The tea and coffee balls are 
They are made of finely woven wire, lik« 
have lids which fit closely. T 


cooked tea or coffee is put into one of the bal 


strainer, and he 
Is. ar 
is then steeped in the pot in the usual way, and 1 
straining is necessary. 

Among the several vegetable-mashers, the favor 
is made of stout wire in an upright wooden hand] 
the mashing part being simply the wire bent ba 
and forth in several curves which lie horizontally and are effect 


in crushing mixing potatoes, etc. In another style, whi 


+, the masher was of metal, perforated with a nu 


ht handle, lik 


seemed sensi 
This was held by wires in an 


ber of holes. g 
the other. 

An article worthy of mention is a standard, which may be use 
with acommon kerosene hand-lamp, to keep any liquid hot witho 
danger of its boiling over. This is ¢ omposed of two round, ope 
work shelves or brackets of metal. which are connected by a sha 
‘h fits into a socket or tube on the other. The bracke 


on one, whic 
with the tul 


e is placed flat on the table 
bracket adj isted to a prope! height, just a trifle above a 


chimney, and held in place by a 


the lamp set on it, and tl 
other 
directly over the thumbscrew 
This is much harder to describe than to understand and us 
when seen 


Water may be brought just to the boiling point 
a covered tin dipper, but it will not boil, which is sometimes a 


advantage. 
For the trifle it costs, one should keep provided with a sinl 
cleaner—a blade of galvanized rubber in a short handle—it dox 


its work so noiselessly and neatly. Even in careless hands on 


should last several months. A small brush for cleaning vegetabk 


may also be found at the five-cent counter, and is well wort 
having. 

Not among the “must haves,” though useful, is a cake-cooler 
a sheet of fine wire net, which is raised a little by short legs. Th 
air has a chance to circulate about the under side of the loaf, an 
prevents it from becoming soggy or heavy. 

For a small kitchen, a set of clothes-bars which are fastene 
to the wall in a group, and which may be shut up and out of tl 
a hal 


a dozen may be let down from their close quarters, and are heid a 


way when not in use, would be desirable. One bar or 
a convenient angle to receive the freshly ironed clothes. 
The farina steam-kettle must be reckoned among the indisper 
sables. It is a double arrangement of sauce-pans made of tin o 
granite-ware, and sometimes of iron, in which case the inner one is 
porcelain-lined. The granite is by far the best of all, and full 
The boiling 
water is put into the outer receptacle and the food to be cooked i1 
the inner one. For long, steady cooking, like that required fo1 
oatmeal, hominy, and many other things, or for the various prepat 


worth the difference in price, which is considerable. 


ations of milk, it is invaluable, only one must be sure not to allow 
the water to boil away from the larger kettle. 

One thing I would urge, that is, if any one is provided with some 
of these labor-saving articles, that she should wse them and have 
the good of them. It is an irritation to one who appreciates the 
help of such practical aids as are here enumerated, to see a woman 
laboriously beating eggs in a heavy crock with a large iron spoon, 
while the Dover hangs idly in the pantry. The same may be said 
with regard to a good sewing machine, wringer, carpet-sweeper. 
bread-mixer, etc. Do accept the help if you can get it, and allow 
ingenuity and machinery to save the wear and tear,of the superior 
human machine. 

—Mary Winchester. 
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DRESS MAKING AT HOME. 
AUNT MARy’s VALUABLE INSTRUCTIONS. 


HEN I reflect on the bitter tears | 
shed over an ill fitting calico dress 
| attempted at one time to make, 
and on all the information I gained 
from a dear old aunt who saw 
wherein I had failed in my cutting 
and basting. I cannot help think- 
ing that there must be many others 
like myself, anxious and ready and 
willing to do theirown simple dress 
making, if they only knew just 
where, and how to make it easy; but 
holding up their hands in horror 
and giving up in despair when upon 


r on their first attempts, at the 
rinkles and distortions which are apt to appear before the inex- 
rienced. 1 could afford to have only my best dresses made by a 
gular dressmaker, and with a true sense of very strict economy, 
ecided to make my wash dresses myself: thinking that with the 
id of the very excellent patterns which are within everybody's 

each I could cut and fit them without much trouble. 

I made my first attempt ona six penny calico; and it was simply 
ing to see me twist and turn my pattern around, trying it here 


id there in order to save cloth, for the extravagance of dress- 
nakers in general, in cutting cloth, had long before filled me with 
idignation. When my waist was cut you could not have found a 
indful of useless pieces left, and 1 felt thoroughly satisfied. 

There was not many minutes lost in basting the seams and then 

ame the trying on. It wrinkled here and there ina strange way 
hat puzzled me. | took it off and looked at it, but could discover 
othing wrong: again I put it on and took it off in despair, and 
inally after taking ina seam here and letting out one there, and 
sulling and smoothing all to no effect, 1 became disgusted and 
threw the waist across the room and shed bitter, bitter tears. 

In this state of mind Aunt Mary found me. ‘Taking up the waist 
I had puzzled over she said: “Why, my dear child, I am sure 
there is no need of crying over this piece of work; you cannot ex- 
pect to know all the fine points in cutting and basting when you 
never did such a thing before in your life !” 

* But—but I have a good pattern,” I sobbed. 

“If you had fifty patterns my dear, it would not make any dif- 
ference, if you don’t know how to use them,” said Aunt Mary. 

* | have only so much waste cloth,” I said holding up a meagre 
handful of scraps for inspection. Aunt Mary looked at them over 
her spectac les. 

* Dry your eyes, dearie,” said she, “and let me examine your 
first attempt,” and she spread the waist out on the bed and ex- 
amined it critically. Then she folded it very carefully, laid it aside 
ind turning to me said. 

* Now then, where is the rest of the calico ?” 

I handed it to her without saying a word. 

“ Now the lap-board, pins, needles, thread, scissors and pattern.” 

I quickly collected the articles, and placed them on the table 
near her, for she had by this time quietly seated herself in my 
sewing chair. 

“Two pencils and some paper, Sally.” 

I looked at her and laughed. “You are joking Aunt Mary,” I 
said; for I could not see any sense in asking for pencils and paper. 

“Why, no, my dear, 1 am not:” she replied. “I want a pencil, 
and want you to sit by me with pencil and paper and make notes.” 

“ Make notes /” I exclaimed, “ the idea is ridiculous.” 

“ When you attended cooking school lectures, were you not re- 
quested to take pencils and paper in order to take notes ?” asked 
Aunt Mary. 

“Why, of course,” I replied. “ But —— 

“No buts about it,” said Aunt Mary. “Take your pencil and 
paper as J tell you and sit right here by me, and make notes of all 
| say of importance in cutting and basting. Many old dress- 
makers do not mind the rules I intend to give you. I see wherein 
you have failed; and as that waist never will fit properly, (particu- 


larly after it is washed.) you might as well count it as lost. If you 
make note of the important part of my instructions the same mis- 
takes need not occur again.” 

* To begin with,” said Aunt Mary taking the front piece of the 
paper pattern and folding it over carefully at the waist line, “select 
a thread that runs from selvedge to selvedge and place this crease 
| have made at the waist line, upon it. When you are sure the 
waist line of your pattern is perfectly even with the grain of the 
cloth, smooth out your pattern top and bottom and after securing 
it firmly to the cloth at the waist line, pin it firmly to the cloth and 
cutit out. Do not mind if the pattern slopes a little on the front 
from the bust to the neck: the waste of material will be very 
slight. See that your waist line is straight then go ahead; and I 
would advise you to cut one piece ata time until you have more 
experience. 

* From the second bias to the first seam, the waist line shows a 
slight upward tendency,” said Aunt Mary, “ perhaps you have not 
noticed that your own waist shows this tendency as you approach 
the hips: but as the line from the hem to the first bias and from 
the first to the second bias is straight on the cloth that part from 
the second bias to the first seam must be straight as it is nota 
separate piece.” 

“You see I notch and mark carefully just as I am instructed to 
do by my pattern, and across from notch to notch on the waist line 
I run a thread for fear of losing sight of this very important line. 
Now write down all the important part of my lecture Sally, and be 
sure and head it 

I wrote and read aloud to Aunt Mary, * Waist line! Be sure 
itis straight on the cloth, then go ahead!” Aunt Mary approved 
of my brief note on this item and proceeded to cut piece after 
piece in the same careful manner. 

When all was ready, she said, “ Now, Sally, there is a great deal 
to learn about basting a waist. You cannot baste it anyway. By 
that I mean you cannot properly begin to baste every seam at the 
top or bottom of the waist. There are a few rules which if followed, 
will surely insure good seams and consequently well fitting dresses.” 

* Here we have the front and back of this waist. By that I mean 
the right and the wrong side of the calico. So hereafter in speak- 
ing of the front you will know I mean the right side; and in 
speaking of the back you will know I mean the wrong side of the 
calico. The biases are the first to be basted. Secure them by 
pinning at the waist line, then evenly up and down so that they 
will not slip when you baste them; then with the front towards you 
baste finely, remembering that the finer the bastings the nicer the 
seam when stitched. The next two seams pin and baste with the 
fronts toward you: remembering to secure at the waist line first, 
and be very careful not to stretch the cloth. The next seam you 
will secure as usual at the waist line: then pin about an inch above 
that. and from there towards the bottom of the waist with the fron 
towards you. Now turnit so that the dack will be towards you 
and pin from above the waist line towards the top. Baste in the 
same way and you will have no trouble in making this set nicely 
back of the hip. The rounding piece that sets in the curve of the 
back piece, must be put in very carefully. Hold the back towards 
you and in basting from the top to the bottom be very careful not 
to draw it in any way. Let the rounding seam fall easily into the 
curved back. The backs are sloped a little as the waist line is ap- 
proached and you will have no difficulty in getting them even if 
you secure them at the waist line first. Now the shoulder seams 
look as though they intended to trouble us. The backs seem too 
wide for the fronts. But see here; you pin the ends firmly. The 
back still looks too full: give it a gentle pull: not too much, but 
just enough to show you it will fall in place easily, and pin and 
baste as you have seen me pin and baste every seam.” 

“¢ Now we will examine it,” said Aunt Mary as she spread the 
waist out on the lap-board, and called my attention to the thread 
which ran in a continuous line around the waist. I was very much 
pleased with Aunt Mary’s work when I tried the waist on, and 
thanked her again and again for insisting upon pencil and paper 
being at hand at the beginning of her explicit instructions, and 
never since that day have I neglected to have my note book on my 
work table when cutting a dress and I have cut and made a great 
many very satisfactorily. 

—Anne Aldworth. 
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HOW I LEARNED HOUSEKEEPING. 
AND REMEMBERED WHEN LEARNED. 

AM an orphan and, so far as practical 
knowledge goes, am about as ignorant 
a “sweet girl graduate” as ever took 
possession of a diploma. Fortunately 
for my future usefulness I am not an 
heiress, nearly all of my little fortune 
having been consumed in giving me 
my education, and I was very glad to 
accept a hearty invitation to make my 


home with my mother’s o1 


ly sister, 


ing her in return the assistance wl 

a daughter would naturally offer. Aunt 
Belle’s home is in the ¢ ountry. Uncle 
John has a farm of two-hundred acres, 
and tl 


a prosperous man there 
bts still unpaid which compel 


are ae 
many small economies. I have been 
here six weeks and even in that tim 


have learned some things concern 


ing housekeeping which seemed s« 


wonderful to me that I am sure they would help a great many in 
experic need hous keepers. 


One of the first duties which Auntie assigned me was the care of 


the kerosene lamps. She told me that much of the danger f1 
kerosene arose from carelessness with the burners. As often as 


once in two weeks she told me to remove the wicks and was} 


th 


burners thoroughly in hot soap suds usin da soft 


brush to remove all oil and dust from every part. This insured 


perfect draft and prevented the disagreeable odor which often a 


companies the use of kerosene. If the wicks seemed dirty from 


settlings in the bottom of the lamps, they too were washed with 


soft soap, rinsed and thoroughly dried. ‘The oil was poured out, 
recautions 


the lamps cleaned and fresh oil put in. By these pre 


langer is reduced to 


Auntie’s house is perfectly lighted, and the 


the least possible amount. Several thicknesses of porous paper 


are kept on the shelf where the lamps stand to absorb the oil 


which oozes out. We have found no way to prevent the oil from 
escaping. 

Auntie’s kitchen is a model of convenience. ‘The stove occ uy 
the middle of one side leaving room for a large closet on the right 
where all the cooking utensils are kept. There is also a supply of 


salt, sugar and spices, so that one has but to turn around to 


what one needs to season anything on the stove. On the left is 
the wood-box, half of which is in the kitchen and the other half in 


the wood-house so it is filled from the outside. The sink for wash 


ing dishes is under a la south window between the closet des 


cribed and a china closet, which also opens into the dining-room. 
One shelf of this closet is used as a butler’s tray, if that is nota 
misnomer. The food is put there when ready for the table, and the 
dishes congregate there when sent from the table, saving many 
extra trips to and from the kitchen. There is a pump in the sink, 
which also saves steps. The stove has a large reservoir provided 
with a faucet on the side next the sink. 

The water for drinking purposes comes through pipes froma 
spring on the hillside into a covered tank, which is also provided 
with a faucet high enough for a pail to set under it. A second series 
of pipes conveys the water away from the house to a lovely little 
pond a few yards away. ‘The store room opens from the kitchen 
and is supplied with meal-chests, air-tight cans for tea, coffee, 
spices and dried fruits, which are always bought at wholesale. 
Raisins and currants are picked over, washed, scalded, (to prevent 
insect ravages,) and when dry are packed in tight cans. 

There is a large table for cake-making, etc., with a marble slab 
for pastry. I have not mentioned doors, but there are plenty of 
them and they are placed for convenience rather than with regard 
to symmetry. The floor of this model kitchen is stained and oiled 
and the woodwork painted and varnished so the task of keeping it 
clean is very slight. 


Among Auntie’s labor-saving devices her care of codfish struck 
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me as worthy of notice. She buys a large fish and picks it 1 
ready for cooking when it comes home. The shredded fish is p 
into a paper bag and hung in a dry place, so there is nothing to | 
done but cook it when it is needed. The‘*farm is three miles fro 
the nearest town which makes it necessary to buy in large quantitic 
as a trip to town is not always convenient. 

Auntie is a devoted lover of nature and she says she has ma 
every thing about her housekeeping as easy as possible in ord 
that she may have time every day fora walk ora drive. She oft 
whisks me off at a moment's notice to visit a bird’s nest, to wat 


the sunlight filtering through the leaves. or, better still, to dri 
among the lovely hills and valleys. gathering flowers and ferns t 
decorate the house, and visions of beauty to furnish enjoyment « 


dull days. I wonder if I shall like the country as well when wint 
comes as I do now when the air is laden with perfume, and bi 


songs, and the world, so far as one can see, is a scene of perte 
loveliness. 


Arel Lar 
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ALL ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


Moths do not eat through paper 


Hot wood ashes applied to a stove when it is cold will remo 


fea should never be made in a tin pot. The tannin works « 
the tin and makes a poison. 

Glass kept wet with camphor dissolved in spirits of turpenti 
may be cut with metallic tools 


Cooking utensils, after being washed. should be rinse: in cle 


water and wiped out with a clean, dry cloth. 


Let it run for two or three minutes befor 


In cleaning paint obstinate spots that will not wash off with soa, 
often yield to a rent 


and water wil e rubbing with a damp clot 


dipped in soda. 


Vinegar or yeast are kept best in glass vessels. If placed 
stone crocks or jugs their acid attacks the glazing, which is co 
siderec poisono S 


India rubber bands slipped over the body of bottles that are t 
be packed in cars for transportation will prevent breakage and sav 


considerable in packing material. 


Buffalo bugs cannot be starved in any ordinary leng 


One confined for six months without food was as toug] 


as ever at the end of that time. while he had cast oft 


and appeared in an entirely new suit. 
\ Canton flannel cutlery case, bound with either scarlet or blu 

i 1) pretty and useful. It should have a separate compart 
ment for each knife or fork, and may be either rolled up and place: 
in a drawer or tacked up on the inside of a cupboard door. TI 


flannel absorbs all moisture and keeps the cutlery from rusting. 


Ivy trained against a building does not dampen the walls anc 
| 1; 


make the surroundings unhealthful. On the contrary, the leaves 
shed rain, and the shoots, forcing their way into every crevice. 
draw out and absorb the moisture of the wall. The vines are thus 
a protection, and at the same time beautify the structure over 
which they run. 

Nothing tarnishes silver more quickly than rubber, the ring 
around the neck of a fruit jar being enough to color a whole closet 
full of silver in one night. Coal gas is also inimical to bright 
silver or plated ware, but a lump of gum camphor in a closet will 
do much to protect the goods. Silver spoons, discolored by con 


tact with cooked eggs, are easily brightened by rubbing with 
common salt. 

Licking postage stamps, envelopes, and other articles similarly 
prepared with mucilage, “to make them stick,” is dangerous. Im 
purities in the paper of 


which the stamps or envelopes are made, 
or in the original gum arabic and the liquids in which it is dissolved 
and preserved, with the chances of disease conveyed from the 
hands of persons preparing the articles, present opportunities for 
harm which may well be guarded against. 
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HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND ADORNMENTS. 
DECORATIVE AND ENDs. 


‘Cling to thy home! if there the meanest shed 


Yield thee a hearth and shelter for thy head, 
And some poor plot with vege tables stored, 

Be all that Heaven allots thee for thy board; 
Unsavory bread, and herbs that scattered grow 


Wild on the river brink or mountain brow; 
Yet e’en this cheerless mansion shall provick 


1 . 
} 


More heart's repose than all the world beside. 
Ro t Llanad 
\ magnificent set of shams = spread for a bed are made of car 
| plush, embroidered with chenille and filoselle In the center 
in ¢claborate monogram in high relief, done in dice shades of 
| gold filoselle, each letter in a different shade. The letters form 
lassic design, and are outlined with gold cord. From the fancy 
1 the letters there are sprays of clematis, done in soft, pear] 


vale floss, with leaves shaded as in autumn. On the upper 
inch is perched a humming-bird, which is wonderfully executed. 


variegated feathers on the breast are w rought with two shades 


filoselle—red and brown—which makes them very life-like. One 
d of the spread is intended to hang over the foot of the bed, and 


ornamented with a broad chain of heavy chenille embroidery, 


presenting the curious, rope-like branches of the “Cane Cactus.’ 


wing upon the tips of its jointed arms large blossoms of white 


| pink. The white cactus has a star in the center. and the stems 
e a bronze green, with the younger ones clearly is ated by the 
> 
tterence in the shading. ‘The buds are correctly imitated. and 
» 


broken ends of the branches have the dried appearance seen 


live specimens. The stems are embroidered in No. 2 chenille. 
d have the natural ridges, while the thorns are admirably imi 
ited in old gold filoselle. The pink and white branches are 
eparated by raised disks of variegated plush, ranging from ligh 


dark red. The disks are in half-relief, and are outlined with 
eavy gold cord. The pillow shams have enlarged branches of 


he pink cactus on each one, with butterflies hovering around. 
soth shams and spread are lined with pink satin, and have the 
dges finished with a heavy cardinal chenille and gold cord, with 


arge loops at the corners. 


Wall paper, carpets and rugs have declared allegiance to popular 
> 


taste, and modestly call attention to their neutral harmony, althoug 
right colors and gilt are used in their The preten- 
sions to beauty of carpets and rugs are usually passed over lightly; 


in fact, the y are destined to have their fee lings stepped on: butas 
| carelessly walked over a number of samples, I noticed they were 
dark shaded and had most of their brightness added by the border S. 


lhe main body of the carpet is of some one color, different shades 


ft brown being a favorite. These have a gilt, or rather old gold 
outline for the leaves, while the flowers are of cardinal or some 
bright contrasting color. There are few flowers, and they are 
generally single—that is, there is not a cluster of them—and the 
remainder of the carpet is an elaborate design in leaves. The 
border reverses this order, and has more bright flowers than leaves. 
\ll kinds of rugs show bright colors, the Smyrnas also taking on 
bright hues. Wall papers have a gilt background, and are lighte1 
in shade than formerly. Friezes and dados show both ciassic and 
Horal designs. Some are bronze colored, and have the leaves and 
Howers in relief, the veins in the leaves standing out boldly, like 
the old specimens of bronze-work. For ceilings there are papers 
that almost rival frescoe in beauty, the imitation being so clever as 
to nearly defy detection. Ceiling papers show larger figures, with 
heavy gilt outlines. 


There was once a liking for mottled rag carpets, because they 
were the respectable offspring of industry and economy, a pair of 
progenitors seldom seen in this generation. At present rag car- 
pets and rugs are the charm of studios, and happy is the master of 
the brush and palette who is possessed of a sufficiency of these 
soft, neutral-hued floor coverings. Rag rugs, woven in the same 
irregular mixture of colors as of old, are also among the choice 
possessions of ladies of exacting tastes. Cut and sew together the 
pieces of inch-wide strips left from flannels and cashmeres, with 
gay scraps of silk and old bits of rumpled ribbon. Intermingle 
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these irregularly, so that, when they are woven together, the silk 
will give a pretty shine to the fabric. The ends of the strips are 
lapped when sewed, and the rugs are lined with linen sacking, and 


may be turned when the exposed side shows evidence of wear. A 
short, straight fringe of woolen yarn, with a few threads of silk 


drawn into it, borders each end of these precious rugs, which are 


valued equally with Turkish. 
Ladies who possess a quantity of old colored silk, « 


from their less indt 


can beg it 
istrious friends, are cutting it into strips and 
sewing them together. ‘These they wind into balls and send to the 
rag Carpet weaver to be woven into strips for draperies or for the 
lower quarter or third part of por¢/eres, which are made of silk or 
cotton, plush, billiard cloth, felt or other plain drapery goods. The 


effect of the silken rag-wrought material is beautiful beyond belief. 


thrown over chairs. couche s, etc., and 


Sometimes st 
the harmeny that may be produced by these domestic fabrics is a 


keen delight to many persons. 


A sherbet spoon is from one to two feet in length. The bow], 


> 
which is cut from a solid block, holds from a claret glass to a 
tumbler of the liquid. This bowl is so thin as to be semi-trans- 


y ornamented with an inscription, the 


letters of which are in rh relief. To retain their semi-transpai 
ency, each letter is undercut, so that, standing up an 
hth of an inch from the surface of the bowl, the whole is of the 
no part thicker than the other. 
One-half the surface of the spoon-bowl is covered by two cleverly 


same light and delicate textu 


contrived pieces of carved wood, which appear to be carved from 
one block. Lut this is not the case they are simply cemented to- 
gether. The pieces are carved in such a manner as to be almost 


filmy in appearance, resembling fine lace-work. 
The handle of the spoon, at times twenty inches long, is formed 
in a separate piece and inserted in the edge of the bowl ina groove 


cut to receive 


This isi iulso elaborately carved in delicate tracery, 
hombold-shaped handle, 


it. 
and a wonderful etfect is produced by the 1 
at times four inches broad at the widest part, and only a tenth of an 
inch thick. The groove where the handle is inserted into the edge 
of the bowl and the point of junction are hidden by a rosette of 
carved wood, circular in shape and very thin. This, too, is carved 
ie shaft of the spoon. A 


kind of flying buttress of similar delicate wood-work unites the 


i 


in lace-like work, and is cemented in 


back part ot the shaft to the shoulder of the bowl. 

The spoon is white when it leaves the carver’s bench, but is var- 
nished with Kaman oil, which acts as wate pone and preservative, 
and dyes the wood a fine g gambos re yellow, simi -to our boxwood. 
The weight of the largest size sherbet spoon is only two ounces. 


n, no two being 


Each spoon is of a separate and original desig 


alike, save when ordered in pairs or sets. Sherbet spoons being 


ot wood are “lawful,” for a metal spoon, if of silver, is an abomina- 
tion. Consequently teaspoons in Persia have a filagree hole in the 
bowl, and are used to stir the tea only, and not for the unlawful act 
of conveying it to the mouth. Sherbet spoons serve for drinking 


vessels, for cups and tumblers are unknown. 


A beautiful panel-shaped fire-sceen is made on cream-white silk 
sheeting. The design is a fanciful representation of the goddess 
Venus surrounded by doves and wild roses. The figures are 
strictly classic, and ate worked in natural tints with different sizes 
of filoselle. The face is done in fine etching stitch, while the hair 
has two shades of soft golden floss in outline stitch. The figure 
and foliage are outlined, while the birds are in solid Kensington. 
The folds of the drapery are close-clinging, and a hand and foot 
peer out from the folds. The support on each side is a Corinthian 
column, with classic figures and Greek border in relief, outlined 
with terra cotta filoselle. The doves nestle affectionately near the 
goddess, and are very life-like in their soft shadings. The screen 
has a wide gilt and ebony frame, supported by an ebony standard, 
with the face of the Sphynx carved in high relief on its four sides. 


The whole had delicate gilt outlines. 


An elegant silver plaque berry set, made to the order of a well 
known millionaire, is ornamented with California scenery. The 
large dish has a scene from the Yosemite, with Mirror Lake in the 
foreground and Bridal Vail Falls in the distance. Each of the 


plates has a different view, among which are the Cliff House, a 
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grizzly bear, Sutter Mill—the first in California, Mission Dolores 
Church, Golden Gate, Fort Point, a California quail, Lower Cali- 
tornia—with palm and cactus, a cluster of Maricopa lilies and a 
bunch of grapes. 


that forms the front. Let the sticks of the two remaining on 
meet in the center of a circle, of which the paper portion will fo: 
the outside part; wire and fasten to the board, so that it shall con 
one-half its depth above the front, and carry up a piece of wi 
ribbon sufficiently long to form loops and ends above the rack, a1 
from which it shall be suspended. 


A quaint conceit was the plate representing the 
Grant Gold Diggings, with its old ‘forty-niner holding a tiny gold 
nugget on his shovel. The spoons are a leaf design, with different 
fruit and flowers on the handles, intermingled with the vines and 
leaves. The plaques are engraved by hand and inlaid with gold in 


Any pretty sticks of turn 


1 


wood, or even a section of bamboo fishing-rod, will make suital 


different colors, the water being a beautiful aqua marine. 


tation of those used for mantels, of gezdarme blue plush and amber 
satin. The satin is the long-napped material called plush satin, 
and is very rich and glossy in finish. The draperies are something 
unique and beautiful, and are finished with a heavy cord of blue 
and amber, which also conceals the fastenings of the draperies to 
the cloth cover. 


In the center is a square of amber satin, with a 
blue jay worked in arasene and filoselle. The bird is perched upon 
a bough of pine, which has cones and needles worked in a very 
natural way. The soft feathers on the breast of the bird are done 
in filoselle by an entirely new process, and have all the soft, downy 
effect of real feathers. 


The shading is perfect, even the slightly 
flesh-colored feathers just under the beak are not omitted. The 
square is finished with alternate p/ox p/ons of blue, amber and gilt. 
On each end are longer draperies of 
with the inner corners rounded. 


gendarme blue mace square, 
These are ornamented with tulips 
in shaded straw-color, worked with large chenille. with the leaves 
and stems in No. 2. 


The panels are rather wide apart, and have 
horse-shoe drapery of the plush, with a small square of satin in the 
center, 


Across the top of the end panels are strips of amber satin 
cut in sharp points, which are finished with handsome f/ox p/ons 
of amber and blue. 


There are several shapes and styles in the 
plon plons used, but they are all made bright with gilt threads. At 
the extreme end of the lambrequin there are draperies of the blue. 
with cord and tassel finishings. 


It is easy to imagine the effect of 
this cover above the white key-board, with the highly polished 
rosewood for a background, amid the elegant surroundings of a 
handsome room. 


The primrose is the most conspicuous flower at the Royal School 
of Art Needle-work at present. 


It is used for borders, is embroid- 
ered on the cushions of milking stools, on the flaps of bags, and 
covers cosies. 


All these articles are made of sage-green silk, as 
this tint throws up the yellow hue of the flower better than any 
other. A primrose badge of India silk, drawn together like a 
rosette, with a corner falling over a knot of primroses, is worn by 
ladies of Beaconsfield sympathies. 


A loosely woven linen, like those upon which ancient ecclesias- 
tical embroideries are wrought, is the thing 
embroiderer now longs. 


for which the art 
Something half-way between linen and 
The stiff modern stuffs prevent the perfect 
reproduction of ancient stitches, and the American inventor is 
begged to come to the rescue. 


canvas is desired. 


Five large, odd-looking Japanese fans, the sort that open and 
shut, formed the base of a very pretty paper rack. 


They had done 
duty all summer, with careful handling, of course, but the little 
wires that pass through the sticks and keep them in place had 
grown loose and were easily pulled out, thus leaving the fans in 
manageable condition. 


They had a blue ground with a band of 
gilt across the top, and clouded effect in dashes of the same/at one 
side, from which came a large tree branch bearing red and white 
blossoms. Pull out the front one its entire length, and run through 
the openings in the sticks silver or brass wire that is used in hang- 
ing pictures,—the twisted is prettier than the plain. 


Do not draw 
up the wire; it only serves to keep the stitches in position and the 
papers from tumbling through. Partly close the two used for the 
sides, leaving them only opened wide enough for the depth of 
the rack, and wire the sticks firmly at the bottom, continuing the 
same piece that was used across the front if it can be securely 
fastened and will not slip out of place. 


With a sharp instrument 
punch holes at the front corners, pass ribbon through, and tie 


about an inch below the top; this is not only for the strength 
needed right here, but for the added finish. The back should be 
fashioned of pasteboard, and correspond in size with the open fan 


An upright piano cover is a lambrequin, made on a board in imi- 


corner pieces for the back part against the wall, and should be ¢ 
long enough to extend a few inches above. Another way of 
ranging the two fans at the back, and which rests on the wall, is t 
turn the stick part outward, and put the paper in the middl 
They then correspond to the outstretched ones of the fan in fror 
—frona E. Wai 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HELPS TO SOMEBODY. 


IN WuicH Every Bopy ts INTERESTED. 


Press the finger against the upper lip, close to the nostrils. 
prevent a sneeze. 


Strike a clock, then put on the hands at the hour struck, in ord 
to have them correspond. 


For cramp in the feet, press the hollow of the foot against som 
thing hard and round; a broom handle is the best thing. 

Add to the covered brick used as a weight for holding a doc 
open, a strip of the covering sewed strongly to the sides, ar 
raised just enough to admit the foot, then lift it by the toes ar 
save stooping, 


An aid in making button holes ina garment 


t which frays bad] 
is to take a piece of glue that has a smooth. and rather thick edg: 
dip it slightly in hot water, and pass lightly over the goods befor 
cutting the button holes. The result will be satisfactory. 

In case of very sudden sickness, which often proves to be pne 
monia, apply a plaster of soft soap and Indian meal from the t] 
down below the bowels the first thing: at the same time send fo 
the doctor, for unless immediate help is secured, it may prove 
fatal in a short time. 


In putting away summer or winter clothing for t 
all packages on the outside, and keep handy a memorandum book 
with the contents of each trunk, drawer or closet. specified; it will 
prove a saver of time and vexation. One often forgets just where 
a bundle, or mittens, scarfs, etc., were put, especially if the accus 
tomed place has been changed. 

Keep if 
appliances for sickness or accidents. 
side closet 


you can, a closet for the sole use of medicines, and 


answers the purpose admirably, with shelves half way 
down and deep drawers to fill the remaining space. Bundles of 
old, soft cotton and linen pieces, a roll of cotton batting and flan- 
nel, the rubber water bag, medicine dropper, bed pan. and feed 


ng 
cup, and everything needed in an emergency or long sickness. 
Have every vial plainly labeled, those marked poison place always 
on the upper shelf. Keep the whole under lock and key, the key 
beyond the reach of children, but easily accessible to older mem- 
bers of the family. 

—Sara J. Blanchard. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MOTHER'S DARLING. 
A darling little baby in his cradle, sweet and fair, 
With eyes all full of sunshine and a gleam of golden hair: 
No king of kingliest birth is of his sceptre half so sure 


As he, this uncrowned king, whose sway is certain to endure. 


Of what is baby thinking, nestling on his mother’s breast, 

As with a soothing lullaby she quiets him to rest? 

Those perfect dimpling smiles that o’er his tiny features creep, 
Betoken that the angels whisper to him in his sleep. 

But soon those dimpled little feet will learn the way to walk, 
And soon that lisping little tongue will try to sing and talk; 
Those pretty, long white dresses will give way to baby frocks, 
And cunning little button shoes replace the knitted socks. 

I wonder is the baby that once lay upon her breast 

Any dearer than the roguish boy who never is at rest! 

As the beauty of the rosebud is developed in the rose, 


So the love born with the baby grows just as baby grows, 


—hKred H. Curtiss. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 


/n this corner we Propose lo AAV pi want gos sip with our readers raed 
pondents, in p M, f hou f t, and that it may be 
instruct nge, we invite corres- 

fence of inquiry ition on all sulzects of general interest and 
to the Homes of the Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Since its initial number Goop HOUSEKEEPING has found its way 


larly to my quiet rural home. It is sent me by a friend, whose kind- 


ss is duly appreciated. And, if I may enter your Cozy Corner, I will 


ik of some of the good things found on its pages. 


“Cold bits,” ** Kindling Wood,” ‘Crisp and Tender Relishes,” 


antries,’’ ** The Seen and the Unseen,” ** Songs 
th Fireside,”’ e Madness of the Hour,” Pen Pictures of a 


tchen,”’ “*Tom and Sally,” *“Woman’s Rights,’ and many other 


and Pretty 


lent things too numerous for special mention, all help to make an 
cellent and generous “ Bill of Fare,’’ both delicious and sul 


re are many over-indulgent mothers who might profitably 
pardonable Sin,” and, by taki 


h present and future trouble. 


ng heed to the lesson taught th 


mselves and offspring mu 


} 


form workers read and re-read what is said on page 23 of No. 4, 


ler “The Law of Dress Keform,’’ and they will there learn some 


philan- 


and the principal ones necessary to the success of 


wn-successful endeavors. I have heard similar criti- 


opic but hitherto 


sms to those made by ** A Mechanie’s Wife,”’ on page 23 of No.6. A 


it many couples begin life with much less than **Tom and Sally” 


nd continue to live on less. But is not t 


a pleasant 


| to start with, 


cture of conjugal love, especially of wifely devotion and economy, and 


sequent domesti 


| financial prosperity? People with 


c¢ happiness 


too 


nited resources will find many of MissParloa’s receiy 


nsive in time and material. Let such read **Good 


fable’? prepared and vouched for by a ‘ Yankee Housewife,’ 


p and comfort. 


ill find real hely 


\ hearty welcome, and long life to Goop HouseKEEFPIN« 
A CONSTANT READER. 


MONUMENTALLY SPEAKING. 
The Fairhaven (Vt.) Era looks solemn and ina somewhat sepul- 


hral tone says: “Much is being said and written nowadays 


ibout the best monument to erect to one’s memory and naturally 


here is a vast difference of opinion as to what shall be the form of 


that memorial. The originator of sucha magazine as GOOD HOUSE- 


KEEPING has solved the problem to our mind and should be more 


proud of it than anything posterity can erect to his memory.” 


“IT CANNOT BE IMPROVED.” 


One of the busy women of Massachusetts, in a private note to 


Goopv HOUSEKEEPING, writes: “In a letter just received froma 


friend in Washington, in reply to my inquiry, ‘Have you seen 


(;0o0OD HOUSEKEEPING?” she says, ‘Oh, yes! I have it all from 


No.1 up to date. All my friends who have seen it speak well of it; 


indeed, its handsome typographical appearance invites a thorough 


inspection, with no disappointing result. It cannot be improved, 


in my way of thinking.’ 


**VERY FOND OF THE FRENCH KITCHEN.” 
A friend and reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, at New Haven, 
I buy a copy of 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING every two weeks, and I think, as do many 


Ct., addresses us as “ Dear Editor,” and says: 


others, that it is valuable to both rich and poor. I hope you will 


give in your coming numbers some nice recipes for French cooking 


and baking. I am very fond of the French kitchen. Ladies should 


send their favorite recipes to GoOD HOUSEKEEPING.” 


Perhaps our correspondent will be the first to send us such 
recipes, and we shall take pleasure in giving them to the printer.— 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


MRS., MISS OR WHAT ? 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

The article under the heading ‘‘ Mrs., Miss or What?’ leads me to 
say in regard to my own name, that I always sign myself as wshing 
to be addressed—giving full address at the end of every letter. Isn’t that 
a safe way? I prefer simply the name without the prefix, S. J. Blanchard, 
and letters rarely fail to reach me, if the middle initial is right. A 
second thought convinces me that the writer is correct after all, as my 
Medford is my native village and I have been in 


case is an exception. 


Goop HousKkKEEPING, { 9 


business here seven years. Although I have been sometimes addressed 
as Mrs., Miss or Mr. on business circulars, I was well known to the post- 


master, so if this second thought had come first you would not have 
been troubled with the above. (Miss) S. J. BLANCHARD. 

MEDFORD, MAss. 

We are very glad that Miss Blanchard’s * second thought” came 
to her rescue in good time, and also that the first thought was put 
upon paper, as it gives us an opportunity to “ point the moral” of 
this discussion, with the announcement of the fact that this was 
one of the cases which puzzled the editor hereof, and what drew out 
the remarks on the subject. Pray tell us patient reader of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING,What there was in the name as written, to indicate 
to us whether the writer was, “ Mrs., Miss or What?” or Mr., either 
‘iter of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PROTEST AND A SUGGESTION. 
Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPIN« 

A little editorial in number 10 of GooD HOUSEKEEPING has almost 
raised the present writer’s ire. Not quite, for if it had, she would remain 
silent; but just enough to make her speak. The editorial is entitled 
““Mrs., Miss, or What?’ and expresses the anxiety of the writer as to 


y correspondents. But why should he be 


the social condition of his lac 


m (Madam for the un- 


thus troubled? In the first place, his own soluti 
married and Madame for the married lady) is a good and sufticient one, 
and should make his heart rest in contented security ; 1n the next place, 
**Madam,”’ or ** Dear Madam,” is perfectly correct, according to the 
best authorities, as an address for women, whether married or single, as 
“Sir” or “Dear Sir” is for men, whether married or single. If the 
trouble is concerning the superscription on the envelope, the name alone, 
or prefixed by ‘‘ M’me,” would give no offence. But my chief objection 
ll as to whether his cor- 


in the world 


to this is that any one should trouble himself ata 


respondent is married or singh he know or 


his men contributors? A man’s 


care, any more than he does conce 


name, George or Peter or Adolphus, shows him to be a man, and a 
g 


woman’s name; Mary or Abigail or Edith, shows her to be a woman, and 
it is of as little consequence whether Mary is married or single as it is 
whether George is, provided they each write acceptably for your excel- 
lent magazine. ‘The sooner *“ Susan Jones” and ** Mary Livingston” 
get to seeing this fact and signing themselves thus and thus only (for that 
way alone is proper, as *‘ George Jones,” and not ** Mr. George Jones,” 
is proper for a man), the sooner will editors and other well-meaning men 
get to finding a way out of Good HOUSEKEEPING’s dilemma. How 
would it look, for instance, if the men writers in our magazines were to 
sign themselves as some of the women writers do in your magazine ? 
Mr. George W. Cable, 4A7r. Wilham D. Howells, 7/7. Edmund C. Sted- 
man, J/r. Walt Whitman, would look very queer appended to poems 
and novels in the columns of the AMantic Monthly or The Century. Yet 
they would be no more incongruous than are J/rs. and Wess pretixed to 
the names of the excellent women writers in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The sooner this truth is recognized the better, and one of its first ef- 
fects, [ hope, will be that all persons will cease to employ that time- 
honored, or rather time-dishonored allusion to the “anxious and aim- 
less,”’ which, besides being very nearly an impertinence to the useful and 
honorable maidens of our country, is really, when one comes to think of 
it, hardly less vague in its application than is the term Madam or Mr. 


For if we wish to find true “‘ anxious and aimless *’ women we do not look 


in the ranks of the unmarr.ed, and usually self-supporting (or others, 


supporting, if we may coin a word) women of America, but in the ranks 


of the idle and supported married women who form too large a propor- 
tion of that part of the sex, though, thanks to enlarging opportunities for 
enlightenment, they are daily decreasing in number and will seldom be 
found in the sturdy middie class, from which comes most of the muscle 
and sinew of the land. 

As a slight attempt towards helping the solution of this difficulty and 
securing one word, which, like Mr. to men, shall apply to all women, let 
me suggest a return tothe old and graceful ‘* Mistress *? employed in 
Shakespeare’s time. This would equally well apply to married and to 
single women. It would save the inevitable conjectures that arise now 
in the minds of readers and hearers when a woman is introduced as 
‘*Mrs.”’ or as ** Miss,’’ and would place her on the same footing as man. 
No one ever thinks of inquiring or wondering whether a maz writer or 
speaker is married or single. He is “‘ Mr.” and that is sufficient. So if 
all women were called ‘* Mistress ’’ there would at once be less and finally 
no conjecture as to their social condition. This is absolutely non-essen- 
tial in either case, and should not be brought to the foreground in one 
sex any more than in the other. When the writer was in the far West, 
it was her fortune on one occasion to be introduced as “ Mistress,” and 
or Miss” 


’ 


she found it no less appropriate nor courteous than “ Mrs.’ 
would have been. In fact it was agreeable rather than the reverse. A 
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Ho 


certain newspaper, whose name I forget for the moment, has alreac 


ly GOOD THINGS FOR THE TABLE. 
adopted this mode of address for all women, so it is not original with 


me. but it is a good suggestion, and, if no better can be desired, mig 
well be universally adopted. 


as that of the editor of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING and, at the same time, sav 


women writers from the (implied) obligation of revealing their domesti : : 
: the size of half an egg 
condition whenever they write a letter or a recipe. Let us, by all means, 


get something that will grasp both forms of this dilemma and place a 
writers on the same footing, whether they 
whether they wish to sign themselves Jane, or Margaret, or 

Lucy SHATTUCK. 
“Lucy Shattuck ” requests us 


. in case of her communication no 
being published, to return it to 
office address. Now, supposing this instruction had been given it 
the ordinary course of business, should we have addressed “ L. H 
Shattuck, Esq.,” or “Mr. L. H. Shattuck,” or “ Mrs., 
What?” Please take your time ——Lucy, and tell us, but don’t be 
very long, as this is the exact point that we are endeavoring to have 
sharpened a little. 


FRENCH OR ENGLISH ? MADAME OR MADAM ? 
of Good TLOUSEKEEPING : 


Since you are so amiable as to invite criticism on youn proposed mode 
of beginning a formal letter to a lady, permit me to ask why 


, in any case, 
you abandon the plain Ing 


lish word J/adam, which has held its place in 
English speech ever since the 
tribution to the language? Z 


Normans brought over their French con 
?7y was the Saxon word, and still ren 
a very good one, though now sel 


men and beggars, with which latte 


lom used in address except by police 


r its original meani of * loaf-giver 
makes it more appropriate than they probably imagine. The French 
retain J/a-dame—my lady, and have the advantage over usin J/u-den 


sel/e—my young lady, an advantage which they share with all the Conti 
nental nations of Europe, where the British Islanders are the only people 
who have no separate and graceful way of addressing a young woman. 
The Italians greet the “signora’’ and the “signorina,” the German 
knowledge the “ fraulein” as wel 


as the frau,”’ in Spain the “ sefiorita”’ 
accompanies the “ sefora,”’ and all these words serve the purpose of_de- 
signation as well as of address, while the English ‘ Miss,”’ once partially 
accepted as a mode of address, has unfortunately passed quite out of the 
limits of polite society, and can now be used only as a prefix. But 
**Madam” remains, employed alike for old and young, married 

married women, and why not use it? It has the recommendation of pro- 
priety, long custom, and the vernacular, nor can I see any good reason 
why spinsters should be selected and reduced to a French appellati 


l ivene ] vely heir m ] 
Is given exclusively to their married 


sisters. It seems to me that it would b 


pecially one which in its native uss 


e equally advisable to begin every 
letter to a bachelor, “ Dear Monsieur,”’ instead of the “ Dear Sir’? which 
is the common form towards all gentlemen. Can it be that you would 
suggest a certain frivolity in the female character while unwedded, deli 
cately symbolized by the Gallic title ? Or, on the othe 

to the stately usage of the classic French drama, where Iphigénié, Zaire 
never spoken to without a ceremonious ‘* Madame 
no matter what the hurry « 


r hand, do you refer 
and Chimeéne are 
yw passion of their interlocutors? Writing to 
a very young girl, I grant that ** Madam” sounds formal and antique, 
but then “ Madanie”’ is much more 

band, past or present. 


a gap, a da 


le, because implying a hus 


In short we must own to a defect in our language, 


unsuital 


una, but let us bridge it over with such native posts and scant 


ling as we can command, and not with the gilded sticks of French draw- 
ing-room furniture. 

And, speaking of letters, I am glad to hear you give a word of advice 
to women about their signatures. Of course, a well-bred woman cannot 
sign “‘ Mrs. or Miss So-and-So,”’ but it is easy to put the proper title be 
tween brackets a little removed from the name, and so relieve the stranger 
to whom one has written from the awkwardness of absolute ignorance re- 
specting the position, and often the very sex of the unknown correspondent. 

It is always dangerous for one who loves her native tongue to open the 
subject of words and their misuse, and it is just barely possible that one may 
be over critical, and so I promise you to say very little to-day, but there 
is one ungainly word whose graceless length is now frequently dragged 
into bits of personal description, against which I must take this oppor- 
tunity to discharge a too-long-corked vial of wrath. When it is said that 
some noted person is a good con-ver-sa-tion-al-ist, I wonder what we 
innocent readers have done that this sesquipedalian monster should be 
let loose among us. It is simple to say that such an one is a good talker. 
Sense, taste, economy, grace and the mother-tongue are all gratified by 
the statement, but conversationalist—heaven save the mark! isa sprawl- 
ing mongrel, a verbal atrocity, clumsy, uncouth, pretentious, and as 
unnecessary as ugly. I entreat you to lend all the weight of your editor- 
ial authority to crush it down. Yours truly, 


Mary E. Dewey. 


) it into the kettle, cover 
are Johns and Henrys or 


L. H. Shattuck, giving her post- 


Miss, or 


PREPARED AND VOUCHED FOR BY A YANKEE HOUSEWIFE. 
it 


It would solve, once for all, such difficulties Braised Veal. 


; Take a piece of the shoulder weighing about five pounds. Have 
bone removed and tie up the meat to make it firm. Put a piece of b 


I gg, together with a few shavings of onion, into a 


i tle or stone crock and let it get hot. Salt and pepper the veal and 


it tightly and put it over a medium fire until 
meat is brown on both sides, turning it occasionally. Then set th 


tle back on the stove, where it w simmer slowly for about two ho 
before setting the meat back on the if the juic 


he meat together with the butter do not make gri 


ut two tablespoonfuls of hot water. Wher 
» ~=will be like jelly. It can be served hot with the hot meat or cold w 


the cold meat. 


Baked Indian Pudding. 
One small cupful of Indian meal, 


stirred tog 


ture in it and cook ut 


cy of batter, not very thick, add half a cupful of 

molasses, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 

a teaspoontul of soda added just before putting it into the oven. B 
two hours. After baking it half an hour stir ip thoroughly 


Graham Pudding. 
Two cupfuls graham flour, one cupful n 


teaspoontul of soda, o1 


ic is ot am three Irs 
VE. 

Two eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately, scant half cupfu 
butter, ] raul eat ter sugar together t 
put in vcaten, tl the whites beaten to stitt froth 
flavor. 

Cold Short-Cake. 

Make a nice short-cake, and after it is cox n ) split and spre 
with butter, then spread thickly with fru f peaches cut them up 
rather sma pieces and spr Kile p ity of Sugar ove! nm. % spre 
the fruit thickly with whipped « m Phe tw iyers of sho ike « 
be used separately or piled one over the other as desired Phis way 
preparing short-cake is « ered more digestible than to be eat 
warm. Of course any fruit can be used 
Caramel Custard. 

One quart of new milk, six eggs, one cupful of brown sugar, one cuq 
ful of white sugar, a teaspoonful and a half of vanilla. While the m 
is heating put the brown sugar ina hot spider and stir till it is qu 
brown; add this to the hot milk, and proceed as with any custar 
When thick, strain and set ina cool place. It is nicest when made th 


} 
day betore using. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 
Canada Gingerbread. 


Beat a cupful of butter until it is creamy, and add to it two cupfuls 
molasses, a tablespoonful of cinnamon, a teaspoonfu 
of ginger, and a grated nutmeg. After beating the 


Ing 


ot sugar, one of 


nixture thoroughly, 
add three well-beaten eggs and a cupful of milk or cream in which 
teaspoonful of soda has 


been dissolved. When all the ingredient 
have been well mixed, add five cupfuls of sifted flour. Beat vigorously, 


and then stir in a pound of currants. Pour the mixture, to the thickness 


of about an inch, into buttered cake pans, and bake in a moderate over 
for about twenty-five minutes. With the quantities of ingredients stated 
above, three pans of common size can be filled. 
Parloa. 
Hashed Beef on Toast. 
Chop a quantity of cold roast beef rather fine and season it well with 
pepper and, salt. For each pint of meat add a level tablespoonful 


ot 
flour. Stir well, and adda small teacupful of 


soup-stock or water. 
Put the mixture into a small stew pan, and, after covering it, simmer 
for twenty minutes. Meanwhile toast half a dozen slices of bread 
nicely, and at the end of the twenty minutes spread the meat upon them. 
Serve at once ona hot dish. In case water be used instead of soup-stock, 
add a tablespoonful of butter just before spreading the beef upon the 
toast. Any kind of cold meat may be prepared ina similar manner. 
—Maria Parloa. 


A Delicious Way to Cook Tomatoes. 

Cut them in halves, place pulp side down in a spider with a bit of 
butter, for a moment or two, then turn and finish cooking without break- 
ing the skin. Serve hot with butter, salt and pepper, like beefsteak, 
which in taste it resembles. 


S.J. Blanchard. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


MAss., AND NEW York CIry, 6 )BER 17, 1885. 


communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
r of Goop HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 
! ention is directed to our offer of awards of $500 for the best writing 
bed on page 26 of this issue 
stage ompany all contributions sent for editorial considera 
hen return of the iccept 

ssue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING Is ¢ t t our exchanges ar 

copy from its columns—d redit be n—as they may 

its in these being 


ributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, a 


papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING written 
sly 5 pages by our s ted contributors, and with rare <ceptions, 
of Con Lup from vn Whenever 
Vv froma hbor a bit of this ora bite of that, we shall say where such 
ne from I \ n g 
lo ALL. NEWSDEALERS 
News lers n send tl sf Goov HOUSEKEEPING 
( ] N s ( , Nat N ( N York News Co. 
\ \ Ne ( Denver, k ( .) St. Paul 
News ¢ ul N ( News 
| Cer Vl ( News Cir 
( N s ( ( N I New ( b 
News ( ( N ( I Was N 
\\ N Co., Nev St. I s ( 
N () ; News ( New © ins: Noewe ¢ 
News \ N ( \ ny 
N ( N ( 1) Mo il News ( 
l »N ( l to and ( ( 
OUR HALF-YEARLY WAYMARK. 
e first semi-annual milestone of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S jour 
y of life is in sight. One issue more and we shall have reached 


with every prospect at this writing, of doing soin the best of 


in good spirits and strong of heart, and with the bow of 

set in the sky above the path that opens before us. 

With the issue for October 31st we close the first volume of 

OD HOUSEKEEPING, and, wi breaking step, open a new 
me, Vol. II, No. 1, bearing the date of November 14th. 

Our first six months’ journey, from the very starting point of Vol. 

No. 1, has been a pleasant one and such as we shall remembet 


ll the remaining days of life. 


much satisfaction a 


re has been much of sunshine and but few clouds cast 
} 


adow on our pathway. Such words of encouragement, such 


ing of good wishes, such substantial support as it has been 


sood fortune to have accorded us from the very first pub 


cly taken step forward in our enterprise, has neve 


\ 


ve are safe 
putting it thus strongly—been accorded to a new journalistic 
indidate for public favor, in this broad land of ours—or of any 
ther under the sun. 

*(Jood words for GooD HOUSEKEEPING ” have been so abun- 
int from the press in all parts of the country—and in other coun- 
ies as well—as to burden us heavily with the weight of obligation 
» the editorial fraternity, broadly speaking, for their kind con- 
ideration and unselfishly spoken words of congratulation and 
ommendation. Subscribers came before we had taken down our 
shutters on the morning of our formal opening day, and would 
ome in and take us by the hand before we were fairly ready for 
uusiness handshaking. ‘The telephone took up the good work and 


the mail bags of Uncle Sam supplemented it by words of cheer 


and welcome remittances from all parts of the country. 


Our own Home of the World, here in the Connecticut Valley, 
reached forth many and many a welcome hand, substantially filled, 


and as soon as the announcement was made that GooD HOUSE- 


{KEE PING, 2 { 


KEEPING was ready for business, we had gratifying evidence on 


all sides that thousands were waiting to welcome a journal that 
should come before the public conducted honestly and earnestly 
in the interest of the Higher Life of the Household. 

And so the good work has gone on until we come to the point of 
departure, where the close of our first volume and the opening of 


our second one are in sight. At this point we have pleasure in 


pausing for a moment to look back upon the way over which we 
have just passed. New faces, new forms and new friends have 


risen up before us: new hearts have been opened, new desires 


made known, new life engendered and quickened, and we rejoice, 


more than all else, in the earnest assurance that has come to us, 
so broadly expressed and boldly maintained, that the world has 


been made better by the advent and growth in it of Goop Houst 


KEEPING. 

Not that we have come thus far without mishap, not that there 

have been no unpleasant occurrences, not that everything has been 
1) 


just as we could have wished, but the good will and good wishes 
J 


so iree ly expressed, and the abundant assurance of a broad field 


of missionary work before us, have been so freely extended that 


he little shortcomings from time to time made manifest, have been 


buried out of sight “as we passed by.” 


And now we bend eagerly and joyfully to the work of the future. 


well nerved and well braced for the work before us. We have rich 


stores to draw from for the preparing of our regularly recurring 


Bills-of-Fare, and for the supplying of our Table with the best 


secured and appetizingly arranged. Every 


viands, economics 


department of household life is admirably represented among our 


selected list of contributors, touching the drawing-room, library. 
sitting, sleeping and sewing-rooms; dining-room, kitchen, larder 
and pantry. One brings us the solid meat that gives sustenance 


to the soul, methods and manners to ourselves and our fellows: 


one teaches us how to secure and serve what is given us from day 


to day in the most appetizing and healthful manner: another how 
+ 


oO save at this point and how to prevent waste at that; another 


prepares condiments and sauces that tempt the appetite and make 


of gastronomy at once a sentiment and a science: another brings 


dainties from the literary highways and byways; another the 


flowers of poesy and song to entertain and lighte n the way of such 

weary In weli-coing, 


as are heavy of heart or who may 
But the list is too long to enumerate fully. It is simple justice, 


Lad 1] ] 
however, to say that it is packed full of carnest and useful laborers 


in the noble work to which GooD HOUSEKEEPING is especially 
devoted. 
We may, however, make prominent mention of some of the lead- 


ing features of our own future Dills-of-Fare. 


Catherine Owen, 
author of “ Culture and Cooking,” and one of the most prominent 


1 the 


writers of the day on household attairs will commence i 
first number of the new volume a serial which will be continued 
fwr several months, entitled * TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH, or Keeping 
Ilouse on S10 a Week.” This subject will be intelligently and 
interestingly handled. Among the many practical matters treated 
in the most minute way, will be the art of cooking, the principles 
and theory as well as recipes—the causes of failures and how to 
remedy them, the initiation of an inexperienced servant into the 
niceties of household routine; management of food in a small 
family to avoid sameness, to keep a really good table at small 
expense, the using up odds and ends exemplified by recipes and 
made plain by instructions, etc., etc. 

Our $500 Prize Papers will have prominent place in our forth- 


coming Volume II. The first number of the volume will have en- 
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tire the Prize Paper of Mrs. Helen Campbell, author of “ The 
Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking,” and other valuable 


household writings for the press. Mrs. Campbell took the prize © HOUSEKEEPING keeps up its excellent reputation. 


99 Goo 


BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION. 
The Episcopal Methodist of Baltimore, is glad that 


of $50 for the best paper on “Bread: How to Make it Well and 


Economically, and How to Eat it Healthfully.” 


Papers, that of S250 taken by “ Margaret Sidney,” (Mrs. D. 


Lothrop ) for the best series of six papers on “How to Eat. Drink 


and Sleep as Christians Should,” and tl 


| that of $200 taken by Mrs. 


E. J. Gurley of Waco, Texas, for the best series of six papers, 01 
* Mistress Work and Maid Work.—Which is Mistress and Whicl 
is Servant,” will be published during the issuance of Volume II. 
Fifty Recipes for Making Bread of all kinds, by Catherine Owen 
will also be published in aa early number of the volume. 
Rose Terry Cooke will give in the initial number of 


the volume 
the first of a Two Chapter Series of * What to Eat: 
Marion Harland will write of * Visitor and Visited.” and on othe 
subjects. Lucretia P. Hale will give number two of the 
Family Problem. Mrs. Emma P. 
domestic economy of the Lowa Agricultural College, will have an 
illustrated paper on * Puff Paste.” 

In the second, or Thanksgiving number, Mrs. Katharine B. Foote 
will favor us with “ A Real Thanksgiving Story,” one of the most 
touching Thanksgiving stories that has come to our notice, and 
which has the merit of being substantially a True Story. 

Miss Parloa will continue her admirable gastronomic papers. 
Mary E. Dewey, Mrs. H. Annette Poole, Marian S. 
Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick, Mrs. D. H. R! Goodale, Dora 
Read Goodale, Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, Mrs. Hester M. Poole. 
Anna L. Dawes, Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hooker, 


Devereux, 


Margaret Eytinge, 
Mrs. Lavinia S$. Goodwin, E. C 


Gardner, Dr. F. M. Hexamer, 
Wm. Paul Gerhard, Milton Bradl 


y, and so onto the end of our 
list of more than 60 of the best writers of the day, will contribute 
as occasion may require, to the volume of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
now about to be placed before the public. 

We have indeed occasion to be proud of our contributors. No 
journal or magazine has a better or more attractive list of writers. 
And if we are proud of our writers what may we not say of our 
subscribers and readers who have been gathered around our 
Household Table in the short space of a single volume of six 


months? They have come from among our neighbors and personal 
friends, from strangers to us until now, but strangers no longer: 
they are a part of our Goop HousEKEEPING family. They have 
come not only from the hills and valleys of New England, but from 
the prairies of the great West: 


from the farthest regions of the 
sunny South: from the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains; from 
the territories of the great Northwest: from the metropolis, pro- 
vincial towns and fruitful fields of the Pacific slope; from the 
southern regions of our own hemisphere and from the old world, 
as well. It is a large family and an interesting one to gather so 
closely together in so short a time, and every mail brings us assur- 
ances that we must still make room for more and yet more. 

Let them come. We have room for them all on our subscription 
books and in our editorial heart, and it will be the crowning glory 
of a busy life from seed time to harvest, if its days may be rounded 
out in the earnest endeavor and honest fulfilment—in the editing 
and publishing of Goop HousEKEEPING—of a pronounced interest 
in the Higher Life of the Household. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING likes to see neatness in dress always, and 
in order to make a practical example of itself, it will appear at the 
commencement of Volume II. in a new dress of type, very neat 
and trim, which is prepared expressly for us by the Dickinson 
Type Foundry of Phelps, Dalton & Co., of Boston. 


The other Prize 


With Recipes.” 


Ewing, dean of the school of 


The American Garden sees that * Goop HOUSEKEEPING fulfil 
the promises of its prospectus,” and adds that * it is so nearly pe 
fect that we see no room for improvement.” 


The Churchman pronounces the Goop HOUSEKEEPING Bills-o 
Fare to be excellent and concludes that “if it was generally digest: 


we should have homes instead of boarding houses. 


1 


The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate says: 


*Goop HovusEKEE! 
ING occupies a field of its own, and fills it. 


It is an admirable pul 
lication, and will bless any home into which it goes.” 


. The London Paper and Printing Trades Journal says: 


HOUSEKEEPING is one of the very best journals for the househol 


“Goo! 


- we know of, and deserves all the success it is certain to achieve. 


Brunton 


The Indianapolis Grocer prophecies boldly that: * Oace a sub 
scriber, always a subscriber, is the popular belief of those wh« 
have had the good fortune to read the successive numbers of Goo! 
HOUSEKEEPING since its birth.” 


The Wethodist Protestant of Baltimore, looks upon “the cor 
tinued articles of GooD HOUSEKEEPING as pertinent and exceller 
and the suggestions from various departments very helpful to 


al 
who wish to know how to keep house.” 


The Chicago Advance is free to admit that “Goop Hous! 
KEEPING has already won for itself a well-deserved place. It is ; 


magazine which housekeepers will find excently useful. so full is i 


of helps and suggestive hints toward the best ways of doing t 
various kinds of work which the busy housekeeper always finds 
to do.” 


The Southbridge (Mass ) Journa/ observes that “the extracts 
from Goop HOUSEKEEPING which we find in nearly every pape: 
we take up, prove the interest that is felt in such topics as are 
discussed in its pages.” 


This same paper also adds that “the pub 
lication, with its semi-monthly visits, will help in many ways to 


smooth away difficulties. 


The Albany 47gzs makes mention of the fact that : * With every 
issue Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems to grow better. It has an 
editor of excellent taste, and the assistance of a clever corps of 
contributors, two facts which readily explain its growth in public 
favor.” And adds, * the number of happy homes will increase as 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING obtains a wider circulation.” 


The Charleston (5. C.) News and Courier puts it down that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Contains a very appetizing Dill-of-Fare, and after 
naming a few of the regular dishes adds: * But this includes by no 
means all of the attractions of the feast. 


al 


There are numerous side 
shes, and delicate adjuncts which the reader must taste for him- 
self, before he can appreciate to the full the excellent repast served 
up to him.” 

The Salem (Mass.) Odserver speaks and prophecies thus : “ The 
field in journalism which the excellent bi-weekly publication, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, so ably fills, is a peculiarly important one, which 
has never had so strong an exponent as this magazine, and if the 
high order of reading is offered its patrons in the future, that has 
been given in the past ten numbers, it will shortly become a house- 
hold necessity.” 


The Utica(N. Y.) Observer says: “ A magazine that is deserv- 
edly growing in popularity is GooD HOUSEKEEPING. The current 
number shows a steady increase in the merit of this useful publi- 
cation. Goob HOUSEKEEPING is published in magazine form, 
single copies ten cents. It covers a broad field of usefulness, con- 
taining as it does valuable instructions and suggestions regarding 
every department of the home, such as hygiene, cooking, employ- 
ment for leisure hours, sewing, etc. No housewife who has once 
subscribed for it would be willing to dispense with its semi-monthly 
fund of good advice. 
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QUITE CHILLING. 


Banke It * Judge Ingersoll, my son would esteem it his highest good fortune if you would ve ~S » wool. Heavy and light 
se of your Su merino. Samples of 
Ju ( ve 1 which of my girls does your son fancy?” naterial sent on appli- 
Banl } 1 “T will call him so that rhe can say for himself.” ation. Union Under- 
Judge Ingersoll.— ind I will call my girls so that he can make a choice for himself. Here they are. 1 | nny pe «a 
say one thing in their favor—they all use Sapo .” (Tableau poise, "Emancipation, 


| 1? PIECES Silk and Satin ready for crazy patch- 
work, 10 cents silver. 75 (no two alike), 50 cents. 
| 12 skeins Embroidery Silk, 10 cents. Hand Painted 
or Embroidered Center Piece, 10 cents. 
rs. F. WALLACE, Maplewood, Mass. 


& MADE IN A DAY. 


ym ANY SEWIXG MACHINE or by HANpb. 
ng oY rk. Can use RAGS or 


Yat HE PEARL. ‘RUG MAKER, 
‘00 Circulars free. Agents wi 
EUCENE PEARL, 23 Union Sa, 


PAENoL $00! QUE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

Invaluable in DISEASES and INJURIES of ANT- 
MALS and POULTRY; destroys LICE and other 
VERMIN, 

For all kinds of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIS- 
EASES OF ANIMALS, such as ULCERS, ERUP- 
TIONS, CRACK, QUITTER, ITCH, MANGE, CAT- 
TLE-TYPHUS, FOOT-ROT, and FUOT and MOLTH 
DISEASES, SCRATCHES, ete. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 

Vest and Drawers 

separate or one. 

Scarlet and white all- 


EQUIPOISE. 


Dress Reform and 


HAT IS SAPOLIO 9 It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, whi has no equal for all scouring 
KP mes except the laundr e it ed Waists @ specialty, 
What will Sapolio do wi ur lean paint th t, give the floors, tables and A Shoulder Brace and 
lves a new appearance. Ms W i et id P ts wal pan You can scour the “ta Corset combined. Ob- 

s and forks with it. and make ‘the tin th rh 1-basin, the | ath-tub, even the greasy Price 82.25 

i ] . et 
hen sink wil be as clean as a new use Sapolio, One cake will prove all we say. Bea clever little ote ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED AT 
sekeeper and try it. seware of in here is but one Sap 


polio. 
ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., New York. 


6 EAST 14 MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Is, delightfully perfumed, a 


its, ‘Soup 20 cents. Sold everywhere ; by mail on receipt 
’repared by CHAS. REES, 
11 N. 


ilet, Nursery, Sha 


Superior to Fren h Toilet for mak ng ‘ ISTORY of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment Mass. 
For Bath, the most refreshing, ple asant Volunte in = Civil War of 1861-1865, with a 
BATH FLESH CLEANSER. (a compound of comprehensive sketch of the doings of Massachusetts 
itive ingre s enclosed ry cloth.) asa state, and of the principal Campaigns of the War. 
nd gives 1 e sk dust the rig 1 m to By gg BOWEN. 
and ct skin disorders. Cleanser 
one res skin disorde LARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


HOLYOKE, MAss. 


5th St., Phil adelphia, Pa. New York Office 111 Broadway. 


WIDE AWAKE. (886. 
“The Best Illustrated Young Folks Magazine.” 


A mother whose five children have read Wip E AWAKE 
s first number to its [ ike ecausée it is ful 
hen I lay itd W feel as if 7 had been walking on 


1 her company from 
f 


writes: 


NEW SERIAL STORIES 

I. A MidshipmanatLarge. II. The Cruise of the Casa- 
sianca. ‘Two exciting stories of Newport and ocean yachting, by CHARLES 

{ALBOT. 

Ill. A Girl and a Jewel. A White Mountain romance, by HARRIET 
PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

IV. Dilly and the Captain. V. Peggy and her Family. 

using Adventure Serials for little folks, by MARGARET SIDNEY. 

VIL A Six Months’ Story (title to be annour ‘), by CHARLES Ec- 
ERT CRADDOCK, author of ** Down the Ravine,” etc, 

Ro jal Girls and Sere Courts. By Mrs. JOuN SHERWOOD, author 

:* ransplanted Rose menities of Home,”’ Social Customs and Usages, 

velve valuable articles. 

of Children. By S. Brooks. Author of ‘In 
isler’s T imes,’’ etc. lis set of twelve historical stories celebrates twelve pop- 
uw holidays dear to young folks. 

Stories of American Wars. Twelve thrilling true stories never 
etore in print. 
In Peril. A romantic dozen of adventures. 
Youth in XII Centuries. A beautiful art feature, comprising twenty- 
ir superb studies of race-types and national costumes, by F. CuitpE HAssaAm, 
B 


ith te xt by M. E 
TWELVE BALLADS. 
These notable ballads are contributed by twelve of the foremost women poets 
£ America. Each ballad will occupy five to seven pict torial pages. 
~The above are but a few of the attractions. See full Prospectus in November 
Wipe AWAKE._4 
Magazines for the Younger Boys and Girls and the Babies: 
BYLAND. For babyand mamma in the Nursery. 50 cents a year. 
OUR | AND WOMEN. For youngest readers at 
ome and school. 


THE PANSY. For both week-day and Sunday reading. $1.00 a year. 


Wide Awake, 1885. 


ling the Chautat — pe Supplement. This massive 
le-columned pay *s and its hundreds of engravings is 
ght. Cloth, $4.00. 


Two volumes in one inch 
,arto with its thousand dot 
a yer for a whole year’s del 


Babyland, 1885. 


This beautiful annual for the nursery is radiant with pictures of bonny baby-life. 
Boards, 75 cents. $1.00. 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Annual, 1885. 
The volume for this year contains more than the usual variety of instructive and 


practical matter for young people. Boards, $1.0 th, $1.50. 


Our Little Men and Women, 1885. 

This volume is unusually valuable in schools and homes. The volt ime has 
seventy-five full- page a awings, and hundreds of small pictures. Quarto, illumi- 
nated cover, $1.50; » $2 .00. 


We Young Folks. 
There are stories of hunting, fishing, and camping out: adventures on land and 
Ww ater . stories of oldtime life of the « ays of our grandfat athe ‘rs and grandmothers. 


Price $1. 
The Pansy, 1885. 


Edited by Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (Pansy). The bound volume of THE PANsy is 
a storehouse of good stories and bright pictures. Price $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $1.75. 
Cloth, gilt, gilt edges, $2.00. 


Wide Awake Volume T. 

There are stories and poems and papers by Charles Egbert Craddock, Elbridge 
S. Brooks, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Ma urgaret Sidney, Susan Coolidge, etc., etc. 
With more than three hundred illustrations by famous artists. QUxarto, 400 pages. 
Illuminated board covers, $1.75. E. xtra t cloth, gilt, $2.25. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Annual. 1886. 

Seven hundred double-column pages, profusely illustrated and attractively 
bound. Quarto, cloth, $3.00. 
Young Folks’ Cyclopedia 

Or Stories. By famous authors. These favorite stories sold seperately in 
12mo volumes at $9.00 may here be bought in one elegant volume. C/oth, $3. 


li 


Se Catalogue of over 2000 books sent free. 


LOTHROP & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED 


THE LAND OF THE AFTERNOON. 


An old man sits in his garden chair, 
Watching the sunlit western sky : 

What sees he in the blue depths th 
Where only the Isles of Memory li 

There are princely towers and 
rhere are gardens fairer than hum 


There are happy children throngin 


Radiant women and stately men, 


Singing with voices of sweet attune 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


castles high, 


The songs of the Land of the Afternoon 


The old man watches ¢ 
That floats where the az 
And he sees a homestea 
And a hand that beckon 
O, cheek of roses and hair of gold! 


QO, eyes of heaven's divinest 


Long have ye lain in the 


But love is infinite, love is true; 


He will find her—yes, it must be soon 


The sky has chan 


Is driving athwart 


The golden mist is < 


It is cold and ble 
The old man smil 


The thin hair bl! 


The sunset radiance has appeared 
(er every waste feature now: 
One sigh exhales like a breath in Jur 


He has found the f the 


Land o 


Though we may not change the 
a mansion ta 
Or exchange a little gri 
For a bound 


Yet there’s somet 


Than the wealth we'd thus con 


Thoug 


walls so cole 


We can hang them o'er wit 
For flowers bloom everywhert 
We can always make hor 
If the ri t gn 
We can make its inmates 


And their truest 


It will make the sn 


If we let tl 


They will meet in the Land of the A 


WE CAN MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


For there my earliest prayers were said, 
(nd I slept at night in a trundle bed. 
ds reaching from feet to chin, 


nd tucked gently 1n, 


And a good-night kiss on my tired brow— 


Oh, earth holds no such blessing now. 


wer beds 


g ! Ivet heads, 

And warmed by sunshine. refreshed by dew, 
Phe bach« button and touch-me-not grew. 
In a river ed like a shepherd’s crook 


ok, 
We tished for minnows with I 


ent pin-hook, 


little bare feet oft waded thri 
vely ** paddl yur OWN Car 
Iwas a hom f welcome no one could doubt, 
Whose latch-string hung invitingly out 
\r iny a stranger supped at its board 


2 logs in the chimney roared. 


Oh, this is an ag f refor ] 


g f re m and change 


ind stories 
Of frescoe alsom la 1 halls 
| fashioned | s whitewashe 
WHEN TO REST. 
When the sun sinks low in the western sky, 


For an | r tw ughts ¢ s 
Be glad in the hous joy peace 
Rejoi s| ght 
he help y im oh thi 
lired hands and f good-nig 


TIOUSKKEEPING. 


Yet sometimes you think you can hear 
In the garden, or in the hall, 

Happy voices, resounding clear 
Or, perhaps, ‘tis a light foot-fall, 


That, descending the stairway dim, 
Floats out throu 
Softly singir 


As she stuc 


an ancient hymn 


And out from the bushes there 
A lover to stand at her side, 

No longer her quaint hymn sh¢ 
(Tis a centary since they died 

And you'll think as you stand at the 
And breathe in the rose-scente 


The dead tenants hav ome of late 


lo the old brown house it 


e quart 


IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


Ihe fire upon the hearth is low 


\nd there is stillness ever 


1 me creep, 


A childish xloom, 
softly 
Ci s: * Now I lay to sleep 
And, s th tl pray’ 
Andt SW n ars 
My ght goes ba $ years 
And lingers witha rone ther 


SOMETIME. 


Sometime, my child, thou’lt know why bubl 
While breaks the vl, even ¢ thy pastime 
Know why sweet roses fad vhile scentles 
Wl louds veil, when earth needs 


When we gather round th 


When the evening hours are long. 
We can ble nd our hearts ind voices 
In a happy, sox ng: 
We can guide some erring brother, 
Lead him from the path of wrong. 
We may fill our home with music 
And with sunshine brimming o'er 


If against all dark intruders 
We will firmly shut the d 


tl or 
Yet, should evil’s shadows enter, 
We must love each other more. 
There are treasures for the lowly, 
Which the grandest fail to find; 
There's a chain of sweet attection 
Binding friends ot kindred mind, 
We may reap the choicest b 


lessings 


From the poorest lot assigned. 


Unidentified. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED HOME. 


Of all the tender and comfortable things 

That now and then sweet memory brings, 

There’s nothing dearer that love recalls 

Than the old-fashioned house wit! 
walls. 


Not a mansion to-day, though a marvel of art, 
Can ever usurp its place in my heart, 


ith its whitewashed 


And fill with holy dreams my sleep, 


Unidentified. 


THE OLD BROWN HOUSE IN THE 


SQUARE. 


You may peep throt 


gh the windows dim 
You may ring at the shrill-toned bell, 
But the mansion is d 


The grass has grown thick ‘round the door, 
Undisturbed is the fly on the pane, 
Phe watch-dog so noisy before 


You listen and look for in vain. 


The fruit ripens fast on the trees, 
But only to rot on the ground, 

And the rose-leaves float with the breeze 
Or lie heaped in a fragrant mound. 


The birds in the garden now swarm, 
The roses may bloom bold and wild, 

For naught plucks them now but the storm, 
Unheard is the voice of a child. 


Sometime, my child, thou'lt ] 


While othe 
Sometime, my child, th 


Why the F« 


Why friends we thought 


Sometime, my child, 


sun. 


sapling, 
While the great oak succumbs before the storn 
Know whiy tl ng life’s chances grappling 
stands, \ fiant sal Strate form 


To those who idly fritter them away. 


, Who, to 


, have nobly striven 


For God's good gifts go empty on their way. 


thirsting 
For waters hid, whose gurgle they can hear 
ing; 


Why the Far Off cannot be the Near. 


Sometime, my child, thouw’lt know why tears should 


slowly trickle 
From eyes that ill beeome the moist of grief ; 


fickle ; 


Why life’s a burden—death a sweet relief. 


true meaning 


Of life’s perplexing problem. Cease to sigh! 
Be steadfast, true ! Oh hopes beyond the leaning ! 
Sometime, my child—not yet, but by-and-by! 


h the old garden door, 


ul Transcrift 


ult know why hearts are ever 


hidden Fruit hangs o’er us ripe to burst 


were constant, prove but 


thou’lt surely guess the full 


—Talbert Torrance, 


atg 
24 
A 
jond 
nes 
n ken, 
C1 
1). 
\\ 
Gy gate, 
sare, 
% ved, 
—Porla 
ie yard mould And things wsthetic, modern and strange— : 
A Improvements that savor of silver and gold ; 
Are superseding the cherished and old 
Like troubled spirits here and therc 
But I turn from palaces built for show rhe firelight shadows fluttering go, 
its troubled face ; 
trailing shroud, 
: s and croops his head. 
r is tor tl soht 
—Unidentified My mother’s faith comes back to me 
i-th i my \ rk, 4 Jil 
Loy Couched at | side I seem to be, 
2 But the day is tl tin for tl eht and care 
cottage Oh, for an hour in that dear pla 
: Oh. for the peace of that dear time 
When the key is turned in the store then say 
it x another dae: Oi, for the childish trus 
ft land Worry night nicht Oh, tor a glimpse Tmother st 
PE shter, nearer, Yet as the shadows round me creep, 
|) 11. Anger may 1 us the whole day long, 1 du not seem to be alone 
* : ; For the g must still resist the wrong, Sweet magic of that treble tone 
1 we have no means to purchase Soht for 
i awit ; I i ght for the right And * Now I lay me down to sleep 
Costly pictures, rich and rare; But ol } , 
rt h, whe t sha tall, Unidentifier 
. Phough we have no silken hangings nf 
I And say to the wrong, Good-night 
rlands, 
float 
ful 
s don 
re lay, bloon 
room brighter summi 
sunshine in. Good-night, my soul, for I cannot know, 
hd While my body sleeps, where thou wilt go, 
Space and reason scorming 
a But thee may all good angels keep, 
Until we say, ‘ good-morning,’”’ 
ee Sometime, my child, thou’lt know why bounties rich 
are given 
- In the old brown house in the Square —=_ | 
Ihere is silence, heavy and long, 
ite No footstep is heard on the stair, 
—— 
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OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 
WHAT SOME OF THEM HAVE DONE AND WILL CONTINUE TO Do. 


Ifousekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where 
men rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as 


ere “women-folks”’ and ‘men-folks” live and labor harmoniously 
gether. Ev: prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in 


e Garden. Had se been centent to get on without eating forbidden 


uit, and ignoring the first sanitary law of the universe, and had e had 
courage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 
day have been one vast “ Garden of Eden.” 

With the purpose of recognizing and obeying the laws of nature that 
| to health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 
conveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 

p as we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and 

ental conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
imily table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants 

‘women-folks*’ and ‘‘men-folks’’—of experience, culture and wisdom, 
vith clear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned 

s close thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the 
thics of household life. Of these, 

Marion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an 
stablished reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute 
n miscellaneous subjects pertinent to the title and scope cf our journal. Her first 

paper will be a sketch of the “ Literary Elements of Home Life.” 

Miss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of 
e of the best of the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of 
several Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- 
tical women of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting 
papers covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to 
Obtain Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original 
Copyrighted Receipts, etc. 

A Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the 

most fascinating and practical! writers of the day, vividly presenting the Sunshine 


at Boston High! 


celebrated Boston Cooking $ 


write on Housc! Dew 


on Household Affairs will contribute, more or less extensively. 


the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 


itation both as a teacher and 


writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in Housekeeping and 


the Amenitzes of the Home Circle. 


Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, 
ll sumé of the doings cf the 


Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, of enviable fame as one of the trinity of noted 


authors who made their exfree into the literary world from Berkshire’s far-famed 


“Sky Farm,” will furnish a series of papers on “*Company Dinners.” 


Mrs. Hester M. Poole, of large experience in Household Art Affairs, will 


ation.” 


Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation and 


capabilities for writ'ng cf Family Fashions and Farcies, will write authoritatively 


on “ The Fashicns.” 


Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous “ Peterkin Papers” have demon- 


strated how interestin she writes of the ludicrous in home life, will favor our 
readers with some of her pleasant sketches at an early day. 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the most promising of our younger writers 


* will 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, author of “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,’ 


write of Houcekeepers* Clubs. 


Miss Dora Read Goodale, the younger of the ‘‘ Goodale Sisters,” will 


ms of Poes 


be heard from, with some of her choicest Gems of 


SOME OF THE ‘*f MEN-FOLKs.”’ 
Mr. E. C. Gardner, author of ** Homes and Ilow to Make Them,” ‘* The 


Hot that Jill Built,’ etc., and the editor of Pune BuitpER,— commences in 


first issue a handsomely illustrated Serial, entitled “* Model Homes for Model 
Housekeeping.” 

Milton Bradley, the inventor of many of the best Household Games extant, 

ind the publisher of a valuable Kindergarten Educational Series, writes cn House- 


hold Relaxation, and will have the oversight of a Home Amusement Department. 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a recognized authority on Gardening, whether for 
Pleasure or Profit, and the acc mplished editor of the merican Garden, will 
contribute a Series of Papers on the Blessed Influence of Flowers in the House- 
hold, with Practical Instructions for their Cultivation and Training. 


Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a practical sanitary and civil engineer, and author 
of such valuable works as his ** House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing,” “ Hints 
the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,” etc., has in course of preparation 
for GooD HOUSEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on “ Domestic Sanitary 
Appliances.” 

A valuable series of papers is also being prepared by an anonymous writer, to be 
entitled “* Social Salad, with Home-made Dressing.” Thuis series i; supposed to 
be prepared either by the author of ‘The Bread Winners” cr ‘* The Money 
Makers ’’—or, some one else. 

We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 
Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Children, and General Sanitary Features. 
Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House- 
hold Miscellaneous Economics. 

Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 
enced Housewives and Cooks will have prominent place, as well as Instructive 
Articles on Dining-room Delectation ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 
from several writers of eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having in 
view its Wastes and Economies. 

We are also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 
are competent to speak of Home Hospitality, and to edify and instruct as to the 
Proprieties of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 
that their names should not be made public. 

The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
he subject of Domestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and 
opportunity may offer. A careful gathering of the many good things having refer- 
ence to Housekeeping Affairs, that may be found floating on the great sea of 


newspaperdom, will also be made for each issue. 
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6000 HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION | PREMIUM LIST | washing, Flies, ‘‘ Kitchenly-kind,’’ Maid-of-all-work, Seats, haan and 


Stock-pot, Table Manners. 
6. 


SEVENTEEN VALUABLE PREMIUMS, “ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, M. D.; 


273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. CoNnTENTs :—Management of the 
FROM A Wife’s Health, Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Ailments, Amusements, Educa- 
tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Household Work for 

TO Girls, Choice of Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


**Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 
Goop HousEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each and sco ways of using them; 203 gages, Paper 
xinding. Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 for 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. Preparing and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cooking Deef, 24 for Mutton and 
Lamb, 24 for Veal, 29 for poultry, 17 for potatoes and 36 for Sundries. 
There are also a half dozen pages devoted to a description of some of the 
Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber | best “ Materials” to be used in Cooking. This book and ** Camp Cook- 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named | ! RY,” by Miss Parloa, ° nittle volume of lb de hen Cloth, treating ” 
valuable books, as the person subscribing may select—the books . and Hints with Recipes 
los aii by meal: post heats. Birds, F ish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings, 
Cake, Drinks, and for the Sick. 


Je 


The subscription Rates will be $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 


[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.] 8. 
FIRST. PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,” 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. by Maria Parloa; 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. ConTEents:—I. 
_ Household Management. 1. The air we breathe; 2. The House we Live 
in; 3. The Water we Use; 4. se Work; 5. The m ; 
348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. Contents: How to Make House- bles 
count Looks, The Vill of Waste, Two Teakettles, A Comfortable Kitchen, 4 re obs 
To Clean and to Clean, In My Lady’s Chamber, Summer Comfort, | On Articles 
’ Miscellz Ss > al - r of additi 27 = Thie 
Blue Monday, Starching and Ironing, Over the Mending Basket, Food | 
and Drink, A Screw Loose, When Company Comes, Making the Best ee ee 
of Things, Shopping, Sickness in the House, In the Storeroom, Planning | 


and Packing, A Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WITH REMITTANCE OF $5.00. 
Marion Harland’s ‘‘ COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,” 150 pages, with blank 


in addition. 


leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, interesting points Goop HovuseEKEEPING will be sent for one year either to one or t » sepa- 
in matters pertaining to cookery, etc., Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- | Tate addresses, as may be desired by the subscribers, and a copy of “ Ict 
TENTS:—1. Home-made Yeast and the First Loaf; 2. 


Bread Sponge and | CREAM AND Cakes,” a handsome r2mo. volume of 354 pages, in Ilumin- 
Breakfast Bread; 3. Breakfast Dreads; 4. Other Breakfast Breads; 5. ated Cloth Binding. Conrenrs:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit Jellies, 
Eggs; 6. Broiled Meats; 7. Fried Meats; 8. What to do with Left-overs: Colors, Neapolitan Creams, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards, 
9. Other Dinner Dishes; ro. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13, | Water Ices, General Instructions, Delirante, Souftlés, Frozen Fruits, 
Cake-making; 14. Jellies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and | Frozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. 

Luncheon, or Supper Parties. 10. 

“Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND COOK 
ING ;’’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for ‘* Comments and Crit- 
icism,”’ Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth Binding. CONTENTs : 

Marketing, Groceries, Care of Food, Kitchen Furnishing, Soups, Fish, 
Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces, 
Force-meat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddings, Dessert, Cake, 
Preserving, Pickles and Catsup, Potting, Breakfast and Tea, Economi 
cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
for all sorts of Meals. 


“TWENTY-SIX Hoursa Day,”’ by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. Conrents:—I. Twenty-six Hours a Day, How to get 
Them, How to use Them, Why we want Them. II. Letters to a Young 
Mother. First Series:—1. Baby's Sleep; 2. Laby’s Food; 3. The Ques- 
tion of Discipline; 4. Hints on Education; 5. Cultivation of Literary 
Taste in Children. III. Letters toa Young Mother. Sccond Series: 

1. Indoor Amusement; 2. Girls’ Dolls and Boys’ Collections; 3. Some 
Questions of Order, Sundry Occupations; 4. Other People’s Birthdays. 
IV. A Mother’s Dream of Heaven. 


V. Howa Man takes care of his Baby. 

“COMMON SENSE IN THE I[OUSEHOLD,”’ by Marion Harland; 546 
“Domestic PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236 pages, Illuminated | Pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. ConteNTs:—Blanc Mange, Bread, 
Cloth Binding. CoNnTENts, PArr I:—Work and Culture in the House- Brandied F ruits, Butter, akes, andy, < Vege- 
hold. 1. Taking a View of the Situation; 2. One Cause of the Situation, | tables, Cateupe, Bread, wstarcis, rinks, 
A part of “ Woman’s Mission”’ Considered; 3. Culture Proved to be a Familiar Talk, 
Necd of the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of Woman’s Mission bread, . ream, Iccing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), 
5. Other Causes Considered; 6. Reasons fora Change; 7. A Way Out; cakes, Pickles, Pies, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Puddings, Salads, rer 
8. Suggestions for Lecture Topics; 9. Ways of Immediate Escape; 10 for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 


as 


Means of Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr II: Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored). 
—The Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 12. 

Word to the “ Men-folks;” 3. Concerning Common Things; 4. The | ‘THE DINNER YEAR BvoK,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub- 
Sewing Circle—how it was started; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing Circle; | stantial Cloth Binding. CONTENTs:—Familiar Talk, by way of In- 
6. Pckb'es or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8. Mrs. McKinstry rises | troduction; foilowed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for 
to Explain; 9. *‘ Turns ’em Off;’’ 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne | every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every 
and Adaline; 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13. A Talk in the School- | dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for the 
house; 14. An Entertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own | preparation of each dish; Bills of Fare for Company Dinners for each 
Music. month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for 
Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc. ; Vegetables, 230; Eggs, 
17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 35; 
Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings,' Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
20; Drink, ro. 


“THE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Illumin- 
ated and Embossed Cloth Binding. Conrents :—General Subjects— 
Beverages, Blanc Mange, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- 
dishes, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 
Marmalades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jeilies (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 
Picnic-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for 
Puddings, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- 


13- 
“BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a full dozen Familiar 
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Talks on the subjects of Breakfast, Croquettes, Haste or Waste, Gravy, 
Luncheon, What I Know about Egg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
ing Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical—or Utopian? 
There are also recipes by the score and more for the cooking of Eggs, 
Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Sweet-breads, Kidneys, Meats, in- 


I 


cluding Poultry and Game, Gravies, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota- | f 
toes, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Muffins, Tea-Cakes, ete.; Griddle | 1 


Cakes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, | j 


Leverages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, ete. 


14- 
*““WomaAn’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance Carey 
Con- 


t 


Harrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


Frames; Fringes for 


lextiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc. ; 
Needlework; Applique; Outline Work; Treatment of Embroideries 
when finished; Drawn Work, old and new; Opus Araneum, or Spider- 
Cut-work or Point Coupé; Macramé Laces. Parr II., Brusit 


work ; 
\ND P1GMENT—China Painting, with Directions for Beginners; Water 
Colors on Silk or Satin; Fan Painting; Oil Colors on Silk or Satin; Oil 
Colors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Painting on Coarse Brown 
Paper; Water Colors on Linen; Painting on Tapestry; Painting on 
Menus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palettes; Menus and 
Dinner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; Painting on Wood 
with Water Colors; Painted Tables. Parr IIL, Mopern Homes 

Ilints for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mantel 
Shelf; Piano Decorations and Drapery; The Decoration of Our Doors; 
Japanese Artin Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; Em- 
broidered Draperies of India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades ; 
Drawing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; In Teacup Time; Decorations 


for the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $7.50. 
15. 
Three copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year anda 
copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s * Bosron Cook Book,” a solid volume of 536 


pages, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with Cloth 
Bread and Bread Mak- 


Back and Corners and Paper Sides. CONTENTS: 
ng, Receipts for Yeast and Dread, Raised Discuit, Rolls, ¢ 
etc., Wafiles and Griddle 


tc., Stale Bread, 


Toast, etc., Soda Biscuit, Muffins, Gems, 
Cakes, Fried Muffins, Fritters, Doughnuts, etc., Oat Meal and other 
grains, Beverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Stock, Fish and Shell 
Meat, Beef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 


Fish, Meat and Fish Sauces, Eggs, 
Pork, Poultry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundries, Vege- 


tables, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Hot Puddings, 
Custards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 
Cooking for Invalids, Miscellancous Ilints, Living Room, The Care of 
Kitchen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 
Teachers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 
Course of Instruction at the Boston Cooking School, Explanation of 
Terms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
REMITTANCE OF $15.00. 


16. 


We will send six copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for one year to one or 


more addresses and a copy of 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


This book has 1,040 pages, 600engravings, bound in sheep with marble 


edge. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
With REMITTANCE OF $50.00. 
Twenty copies of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 
and a copy of 


or separate address 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four l'ages of Colored 
Plates. Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
nearly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 
sons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 


Goop HouskeKEEPING. 


SOME LOUD VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 


To BE LISTENED TO BY THE PEOPLE. 


‘rom Harper's Bazar :— 

Such is the general interest felt in all matters pertaining to home com- 
orts that the issue of a new household journal, Goop HouSsEKEEPING, 
»y the enterprising Holyoke publishers, Messrs. Clark W. Bryan & Co., 
sanotable event. The initial number covers a wide range of topics and 


commends itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility and good 


aste. 


New York Triéune :-— 


The first number of Goop Il[OUSEKEEPING is an admirable thing of its 
kind, practical, sensible, ‘and cheery and full of noble suggestions for 


TENTS: —Parr I., EMBROIDERY—The Governing Rules of Decorative | } 

Art; Appropriateness and Color ; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod- | the making of happy and healthful homes. 
mn; Textiles us for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold in 

rn; Textiles used for Embroidery; Transferring the Desig rold Albany Argus : 


We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, and now that it has appeared we will accord it the warmest 
welcome. * * * ‘The editor’s name does not appear but it was a clear 
head which planned out the work, and a liberal management which made 
its accomplishment possible, * * * We most heartily recommend the 
periodical to every housekeeper in the land. 

Springfield Republican :- 

Goop IHLOUSEKEEPING starts on its career with a highly promising be- 
cause excellently performing first number. The title is justified by its 
contents. * * * It will be sure to meet the success it deserves. 
Springfield Uxzon :-— 

We find Goop HOUSEKEEPING, as we expected, a very bright, in- 
teresting and helpful publication. * * * The different departments 
are excellently made up and the typographical features are very at- 
tractive. Altogether it fills a distinct place among periodical publica- 


tions and deserves a large circle of readers. 
New England Homestead :— 

Goob HovusEKEEPING starts off grandly. 
maintain the promise of the initial one, it cannot fail to be an instan- 
taneous success. In fact, we hear it is that already. Its publishers 
evidently mean to make it as supreme in the field of housekeeping as 
their splendid PAPER WORLD is in the realm of paper. 


If subsequent numbers 


Springtield Democrat :-— 

If future issues are as well compiled as the one at hand, Goop 
HlOUSEKEEPING may take its stand as one of the best periodicals ef its 
kind of the day. The Homes of the World are appealed to and the 
wide range of subjects treated will find ready readers wherever there is 
a housekeeper to cogitate over its contents. 

Boston Herald :— 

Goob HousEKEEPING presents a delightful “ bill of fare,” which will 
be welcome to every household. The periodical is, like all of Messrs. 
Bryan & Co.’s publications, a model, of typographical neatness and is 


profusely illustrated. 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette :— 

Goop IHloUSEKEEPING is handsomely printed upon fine paper and is a 
family journal to be conducted in the interests of the Higher Life of the 
This new aspirant begins conspicuously and enters a field 


| Ifousehold. 
As it is the aim ofits publishers to make poor house- 


as yet unoccupied. 

keepers good ones and good housekeepers better, the new enterprise 
merits the most complete success. 
| Boston vipt :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a handsome periodical, admirable in its make- 

up and a model of typographical excellence both in type, printing and il- 

lustrations. The imprint of the publishers is a guarantee of its excellence. 
Boston Post :-— 

Magazine literature has been added to and, we believe, enriched by a 
© it will 


new enterprise under the title of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
be sure of the success 1t deserves. 
Boston Gloée : 
| The subscriptions began to be received before the plans for Goop 
| HOUSEKEEPING were fully matured, and have continued to pour in, so 
| that at the appearance of the second number the magazine is an as- 
sured financial and literary success. 
Boston Beacon :-— 

Excellent literary taste is shown in the selection and disposition of the 
contents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Washington Capito! :— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is a very useful publication, and its prospects 
of success seem to us to be excellent. It is needless to say that the typo 
graphical appearance is very handsome, indeed, for that is true of every 
thing published by the Goop HausEKEEPING publishers 
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88 Goop HousKKEBEEPING. 


Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Hlome News :— the kitchen that we take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 

Goop HousEKEEPING is one of the most promising and useful journals | to it. It is an earthen-ware crock of the finest material and workmanship 
seen in along time. Its field is new and exclusive; its corps of writers | and is surrounded and supported by a tin shield. The bottom of the 
able and its aim is the development of a Higher Life of the Household. | crock is from half to three-quarters of an inch fromthe stove. This space 
It cannot fail of a distinguished success and only needs to be known to | andthe air chamber admits of constant circulation and accumulation of 
be appreciated. hot air. The cooking is done by the application of the hot air to the sides 
Indianapolis Daily Journal :— as well as to the bottom of the crock, securing a uniform application of 

The object of Goop HousEKEEPING is a good one, and the list of the heat. The crock cannot become hotter than the air surrounding it, 


contributors indicates that the best of talent has been secured consequently the contents wi// not durn. For stewing fruit or making 
nae sy ‘ fruit butter, it will be hard to equal. For cooking cereals, rice and oat 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Daz/y Journal :— 


Beans] ? meal, it is superior to the clumsy double boiler in use. It is cleaner, 

A hasty glance through its pages suggests that the publication will be quicker and much less expensive. Milk may be left to boil in it without 

Oy whom it is intended. Certainly, | fear of burning. The glaze of the crock is impervious to acids. In cook- 

housekeeping very popular with the peaple and that ing vegetables they are not discolored and their flavors are preserved. 
much valuable information on the subject will be gained by readers of 


Anything can be cooked in it and no watching required. 
this new literary enterprise. 
ik ; ** Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
Portland 7ranscript :-— Woman’s work is never done.” 
Goop HousEKEEPING has an attractive bill of fare. 


While the truth of this must_be admitted, yet the cares of the house- 
Kansas City 77es :— keeper are materially lessened if proper materials and methods are em- 
ployed in the performance of her duties. No article has received more 
encomium from housekeepers than Electro-Siiicon for cleaning and pol- 
ishing the household silverware and other metallic surfaces, and certainly 
it has exceptional merits, not only as to the degree of brillancy produced 
by it, which is unsurpassed, or the amount of labor required, which is 
It is a journal, or more properly a magazine, to instruct Very slight, but the special merit, and one that will be appreciated by 
and entertain intelligent housekeepers. It will fill a long felt want and 
will do a world of good. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING is a handsome magazine and will convey to 
every wife many useful lessons. 
Dixon :-— 

The initial number of Goop HousEKEEPING is all that a publication 


of its character should be. It begins with means and ability and it covers 
a broad field. 


every careful housekeeper, is that its action does not produce abrasion or 
in any way impair the value or appearance of the most delicate surface 
ia - oe of precious metals—a strong contrast with the results produced by whiting 
or dee Y . ; and other articles offered for sale for this purpose. We advise our lady 
“Goop HousEKEEPING.” It is a pleasant thing when one begins good : : . 
readers who have silverware in their charge and are not conversant 
housekeeping to do so comfortably and if possible in good style. The 
with the merits of Electro-Silicon to send to the proprietors, The 
first periodical ever given to the world bearing that name has just issued ‘ ore : P : ‘ : 
ig es : 3 f Elector-Silicon Co., 72 John street, New York, who will send a trial 
its “‘number one,”’ at Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York. 
, a i , sample free to any address or a full-sized box, post-paid, on receipt of 15 
It is beautiful, as to paper, printing, arrangement and subject matter; : 
: cents in stamps, or apply to their dealer for the same. 
and all good housekeepers and all who mean to be better, ought to have it. : 
: , All the instruments made by Decker Bros. are constructed of the very 
Manchester (N. H.) J/irror and American 
a s : a best material, by the most skilful mechanics, and on the latest and most 
rhe first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING comes freighted with ine 
scientific principles. They embody the experience of thirty-five years of 
structive matter for the Homes of the World. In the list of contributors, 
: : ‘ . practical piano making, and possess many qualities most essential to a 
an array of talent is presented that insures successful catering for the 
: perfect piano not to be found in those of any other make. They excel in 
i ; quality and durability of tone and the power of standing in tone longer 
Lawrence (Mass.) Datly American :— than other pianos. Their tone is unrivalled for sweetness and volume, and 
their action is the most perfect. Every portion of the Decker piano is 
made in their own factory, and under the personal supervision of the head of 
the firm. They make a specialty of using natural woods, with which they 
produce most magnificent effects, their instruments being of unrivalled 
beauty. The finest material that can be found the world over is used, 
and the construction is most skilful and precise, and the finish exquisite- 
: -- : ly elaborate. They have always endeavored so te economize in the cost 
BUSINESS NOTES of producing pianos as to make the most perfect instrument that shall yet 
; be within the reach of all. They have succeeded, and are making the 
With this issue appears the advertisement of Button’s Raven Gloss highest class of pianos at a comparatively moderate price, and selling 
Shoe Dressing. i ; , them on very favorable terms. In buying a piano the purchaser natural- 
readers to articles of vea/ merit. There can be no doubt of the merit of | }y has to depend largely on those from whom he buys, and the high 
Ray en Gloss. We notice that leading shoe dealers throughout the coun- | character and honorable standing of Decker Bros. make it very desirable 
try highly commend it. It is claimed for this gloss that it does not give | to deal with them. The New York offices and warerooms are at 33 Union 
a varnished appearance put makes shoes look new and natural, not an | square, and a visit to them will be well repaid. 
artificial surface, and that it will not injure the finest leather. 


The initial number is filled with attractive reading and the publishers 
will endeavor to make GoopD HOUSEKEEPING so attractive that its fort- 
nightly issues shall be always pleasantly anticipated and warmly wel- 
comed. It will treat, not only of housekeeping as exemplified in the 
kitchen, but in the adornment of the living rooms and the chambers, 
the enlightenment and the advancement of the whole household. 


Wealways take pleasure in calling the attention of our 


Fould’s wheat germ meal is manufactured from choice wheat, and has . “ 
the appearance of a coarse white meal. It contains nothing but the best LADIES OR GENTLEMEN 
and most wholesome portions of the wheat berry, andis bound to be more | 
popular than Oat Meal when it becomes as well known. Can be thorough- | 


ly cooked in less than ten minutes. It 1s used for making mush for break- 
fast and may be fried in butter. 


CAN MAKE MONEY FAST PROCUR- 
t also makes delicious tea gems anc 
puddings, and is used for frying oysters, fish, meats, and thickening ING SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


soups, etc. 


| 
We are in receipt of the catalogue of the Wilson Grammar School, Good Housekee In 
Middletown, Ct., of which Mr. E. H. Wilson is principal. From it we e 
gather that the primary object of the school is to give boys a thorough — —_ 
preparation for college. ‘The mild and efficient discipline of the School 
has for its contant aim to so train and develop irenaten intellectual, EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER GETS A PREMIUM. 
and moral powers of the pupils as to qualify them to sustain with satis- | 
faction and with honor the various relations of life. A healthful, moral | Wryite for exceedingly liberal terms and particulars 
and religious influence pervades the school; the truths of the Bible are to the publishers 
inculcated ; and faithful efforts are made to prevent the introduction of ; 


vicious practices. Ina word, the whole tendency of the discipline is to de- CLARK Ww BRYAN & co 


velop in the pupil manliness and godliness, self-reliance and self-govern- 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


ment. 
New York Office, 111 Broadway. 


A cooking crock, called the ‘* Universal’”’ is manufactured by John W. 
Fisher, 194 Front street, New York, which is so desirable an utensil for 
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SHOE 


'utely the best. Softens leather, con- 
, gives natural finish, actually 
oes wear longer. 


SUTTON & OTTLEY, 


HoUSEKEE! PING. 


GLOSS 


Goobp 


LADIES qual 


respor 
rres] 


quire tor C “2 
Note Papers and E 
|} Opes to match (the 
DRESSING | presented in Sapertime 
Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere recom- portal Extra Supe = fine 


mend it. It is more economical than other 


AGEN erywhe NT 


§ WANTED 
cis” ARNOLD 
STEAM COOKER 


A household treasure and necessity, 
J Better and healthier than boiling, 
broiling or roasting, Wanted by ev- 
erybody who gees it. This is a rare 
chance, ¢ &“Send for terms at once. 


WILMOTC ASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


APANESE. 


SOAP. 


PAT. 77; 
JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world | 
pat 1 OF ollet 


purposes. the L undry, 

low, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
ie mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv 
greases. cleanest soap made. Positively cures o1 
ents chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
appers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 


ot cards ever sent out. 
Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfie 


dressings. Take no other. 
Finish, by even the finest foreig Sold 

by all Stationers, ir ariety of es. 

6) Q Wrinkles, Pimples, Moles, Black- 
“er, heads, Pitiines, Superflucus Hair, YOU TATIONE! 
and all blemishes perm manent tly remov- ) ASK YOUR STATIO: 
LADIES DUR STA 


es ed. Complexions b 


developed. Flesh ir luced. 
PRENCH LINEN PAPERS 
o> culars, testimonials (sealed ),4c. Mme. E, 


Velaro, 2012 Lexington Av, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now inthe Market. 


UUR HOMES VALLEY PAPER CO., 


“HOW.TO-HEAT & VENTILATE THEM. 
. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


x 


An attractive book « 

containing illustra 

Heating and Ventilating. HURLBUT PAPER CO.’S 
[ailed free fa 

ents in sta s FRE NCH LINEN 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
52 £54 Union St., - 3oston, Mass, 


Id, Mass. 


Correspondence Papers, 


f 30 pieces of 
PATCHWORK. ner | | 
ver one- “halt ‘Sur. HIGHEST AWARD, 


SWETT & Paris, is76. nte Phila., 1876. 


HONETIC SHORTH. AND. Ose 
Fon Self-Instruction Pr : 
iction by Mail, 36. nd 
ges,&c. W. W. OSGOODBY, 


The names and addres 
of LApIES and GENTLE- 
®MEN looking for proht 


Must belong t 
the better class. RESPONS BL House. 


able pleasant work. 


To such a liberal offer will be madet 
constant employment. 


PAUL TABEL MEG. CO., Chicago. 
“NOVELTIES.” 


“FLORENCE” 
LAMP STOVE. 


PRICE, $1.50 


34 Ibs. No gl 


s to break. 


“erate a fire ina range. Sent toa: 
address in the U. S., express paid, 
On receipt of $1.50, 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1882. 
W 
that little 
FLORENCE 


HEATING STOVE 
NEAT A ROOM? 
CERTAINLY, 
thousands have done so. 
Send for circulars, ete. to 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., 
FLORENCE, MASS, 


r Oua Thy of lios. Sup 


Gra 
PALrER So. 


An ratte. Food. Re ady for tmmediut 
Unequaled for « vd tlids, Ade licious 


dict. Unsurpassed for ¢ natipation and dyspepsia 
Sold by Grocers, Box by mail, ic. Our 
Granula Co., DAysvVILLE, N. Y., Manufacturers 


New Etchings and d Engravings 


SOUTH LEE, MASS. 


Have you tried “ 


STanpDAarRD Writing Paper and 


\\ 


WHITING 


Envelopes, made by 


| | 
CHAIGNEAU'S 


SHEPHERD,” 


“HALF-WAY HOUSE,” 
H. Hardy. 


“VICTORIA COLONNA.” 


A Fine Historical Portrait. 


Van Dyck’s CHARLES I ;” 
Jules Stewart's “‘ HUNT BALL ;” 
Constable's “ COUNTRY ROAD ;" 
And many other new and beautiful 


“BRAUM” AUTOTYPES, 
ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, Etc., 
PAINTINGS, 
MIRRORS, 
THE FINEST PICTURE FRAMES, 
CARD AND CABINET FRAMES, 
ALL THE ROGERS’ GROUPS, 


Mass. ? 


Parer Co., HoLyoke, 


them the best 


You will find 


for correspondence and all the 


Cream 


uses of polite society. 


rough and smooth 


and Azure, 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Catalogues on receipt of stamp 


Paintings carefully cleaned and restored. LACONOGRAPHY! 


A MARVELOUS SUCCESS 
| <P A Geometric system of Shorthand writ- 
JAMES 8. EARLE & SONS, WY ing vemory culture.Instruction by 


816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AN 


mali. 
Miller, 45 Elizabeth-st., Chicago, Ill. 
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iv Goopvp HouskKEEPING, 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 
33 Union Square, N. 
2 GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean's Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure 


3, 50c. 
usec 
convenient kage made. For s 
I Dealers. S 
el pai r $1.00 as 

. lows: New neland and Middle St 
- — 5 pack s with one holder. Other State & 
packag nd one holder, Each package gu ‘ 
JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. anteed 800 sheets. 
When first I was your wife, Springfield, Mas 
On every washing day, John, a 
I wearied of my life. GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, a. 
e It made you cross to see, John, BAKER’S 
Your shirts not white as snow, 
I washed them with our home-made soap, ds 
I Anderson, Jo. ¢ Warranted absolutely pure 
] ] Cocoa, from which the excess of 
4 Ah. m ny a quarre I Cll, J nn, Oil has been removed. It has three = 
ry Had you and I togither, times the strength of Cocoa mixed ae 
. But now all that is changed, John, with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, ioe 
We'll and is therefore far more economi- 
eu hever AVE cal, costing less than one cent a é 
For washed with Ivory Soap, ] ohn, \ cup. It is delicious, nourishing, e re 
Your shirts ave white as snow, strengthening, easily digested, and ie ee 
And y | daw jpadmirably adapted for invalids as 
‘ind now on washing well as for persons in health. 
: John Anderson, my Jo. Sold by Grocers everywhere. ‘<a 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnat nd they will send vou /7 large cake of IVORY Soar. ore ts css, He 
Ag 
THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. % 
; An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, all 
Hi Combined in One. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 
iy Send for reports frora your own state and neighborhood. ? ae 
iy My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. ae 
¢ SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. xg 
x One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. “y 
1ENRY L. GREEN, River Point, R 
Ne The grate heats my sitting-room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercery 
is 30° below zero. S. B. Amory, Fond dv Lac, Wis. 
; I heat P arlor, 12 feet square, sitting-room, 13 x 22 feet, and make i 
> comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. d 
J. B. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 
‘, The grate heats a room 13 : 13 feet down stairs, and another of ie yt 
same size up stairs. W.H. WETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 
The grate in the my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 
= it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in 
the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never be sen touched S 2 
with frost, though the mercury has been as low as 15° below zero. 5 
Vm. S. THompson, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


4 
i | 4 i 
EDWIN 
. A. JACKSON & BRO., 77 Beekman St., New York. arat 
4 


